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AT HER MERCY. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. GREAT NEWS. 
VERY slowly, by a point gained here and 
| another there, Evy Carthew began to 
| renew her strength ; but so cruel had 
| been the ravages of sickness, that she 
as Dr. Burne put it, like a_ beatified 
saint immediately after martyrdom. 
j puzzled him was, since she was not about 
) to seek the skies, why she was so 


_ should be strong enough 
from home. 


to go away 


Evy,” said he, “if I had my will, should 
. be your old home, the Cedars,” which, as 
) it happened, was then to be let. 

Evy smiled faintly. ‘You are very | 
' you; but I am certain I shall not get well | 
till I leave Dunwich.” 

“Tush, you were well enough when 
you lived here before; and there is the 
winter coming on, and no one—at least 

no one like you—to help me with my poor 

|| people.” 

| “The rich ones will not regret our 

}| absence very much,” sighed she, not with- 
out a little bitterness. ‘ Except good Mr. 

, and Mrs. Mellish, there is not one even to 

| wish us God speed.” 

“ Pardon me, there is one,” replied the 

doctor earnestly. ‘“ Not a day has passed 

since he arrived in which Captain Heyton 
has omitted to inquire after you w ith his 
| own lips.” 

“T was referring rather to the good 

of the village,” observed Evy, 
trembling, but speaking very firmly ; 





! folks 





| looked like one risen from the dead, or | 


What | 
Yi desperately anxious to know when she | 


“ The only place you should go to, Miss | 


| good, doctor, to wish to have us so near | 


|“nor did I allude to their conduct 
towards myself, of which, indeed, I have 
nothing to complain. But it does seem 
| harsh and hard to my poor uncle, that, 
as Jane tells me, not a soul has come to 
see him during all his trouble upon my 
account. It would have been the merest 
Christian kindness to call and inquire, 
' even if, as you were about to say, he would 
not have seen them.” 

| “No, Evy, Iwas not about to say that,” 
returned the Doctor, slowly. “As to 
Christian kindness, we have always been 
so very religious in Dunwich that you can 


aloof from Mr. Hulet.” 

“What is that?” She knew well 
enough what it was, or rather to what it 
| had reference ; but she wished to learn 
| the exact shape that these evil reports 
had by this time taken. 

Be Well, my dear, it is nothing but some 
| stupid lying scandal I have no doubt ; and 
as to the precise accusation it convey it 
is impossible to grapple with it but of 
late weeks, an impression has ontehie got 
| abroad here that your uncle was in some 
| measure to blame for his wife’s death, that 
he used to treat her very ill.” 

“That is false,” interrupted Evy. 

“T have no doubt, my dear, that it is all 
false; but then, what with our very high 
principles, and our sense of ‘ incongr nity,’ 
and our knowledge that your uncle is a 
Republican, and has a Regicide for a patron 
saint, that makes us believe it all true, you 
see. It is for the very reason that it is 
false, dear Evy, that I ‘would counsel you 
not—at any rate just at present—to leave 
Dunwich. Your departure will be certainly 
taken as a proof of your uncle’s guilt; 
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scarcely expect that, and besides—I think 
| I must be right in telling you—there has 
| been another reason why people have kept | 
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this place, they will say, has been made 
‘too thot’ to hold him; my earnest ad- 
vice—if I could speak to him on sucha 
subject—would ibe to: remain here, and 
live this scandal down. In time, perhaps, 
our ;good fdlks will shave something else 
to talk about, even more exciting; I 
shouldn’t wonder if they had.” 

“To what do you refer, Doctor?’ en- 
quired Evy, mechanically, for her thoughts 
were occupied with another subject. “We 
will go to-morrow, if I have to be carried 
out of this,” was her reflection. ‘ Not 
a day longer shall my poor uncle breathe 
this atmosphere of lies and malice; if he 
comes to know that it is poisoned, it will 
kill him.” 

“Oh, I’m like the gossip in the play, my 
dear, I say nothing, but if there is nota 
flare-up at the Park some day, and before 
long too, I shall be very much astonished. 
If you were like other girls, Evy, and took 
a pleasure in the misfortunes of one who 
has behaved ill to you, I could recommend 
myself to you by some new Tales of the 
Hall, I promise you. You told me that Mrs. 
Heyton was an orphan, but that is a mistake, 
for Mr. Mellish knows her father—he spoke 
of him from the pulpit only yesterday.” 

“ Her father! why who is he then ?” 

“The Devil, my dear, no less; she is 
devil-born. The old lord has been ill 
with his gout lately, and I have seen a 
good deal of her, and I am certain about 
the parentage ; I have never been treated 
by anybody with such insolence,” continued 
the Doctor with indignation ; “the only 
satisfaction to me is iuut I know it is upon 
your account.” 

“ Upon my account, Doctor ?” 

“Yes, indeed; you took it very quietly 
when I told you that poor Heyton comes 
to my house every day to ask after you; 
but you little guessed how he suffers for 
it. I sometimes think she is out -of 
her mind; it would be a very good 
job for her husband if she were out 
of her body; I mean, as Mrs. Mellish 
says, when any of her obsequious pen- 
sioners pop off the hooks, if the angels 
were to take her, of which, as I am given 
to understand, there are two sorts. Well, 
Jack Heyton may have acted for once in 
his life like a fool—my impression is, he 
did. But he will not put up with a wife 
like that for long; and, I repeat, that 
before many weeks are out there will be 
a flare-up at the Park. If your uncle 
will be ruled by me, Evy, he will wait 
here and see it.” 





Wath a nod, before which the signifi- 
eance of Lord Burleigh’s shake of the 
head sank into imbecility, the Doctor 
rose from his seat, and took this leave, | 
It was evident to Evy that his ont- 
break against Judith had not been excited | 
merely by the remembrance of her rude- 
ness to himself, which must, however, | 
have been excessive. He must have meant | 
to-himt to her that the evil reports con- | 
cerning her uncle had their source in that 
implacable woman, whose own conduct, | 
he hoped, would presently bring upon her | 
general reprobation, and, consequently, | 
discredit of her scandals. That the Doctor | 
befriended her was an all-sufficient reason | 
for Judith’s dislike of him; that she 
should be enraged with her husband for 
taking any interest in her recovery was 
also explicable enough. But there was 
something that bespoke such an intensity 
of malice, in this stirring up of the public 
mind against her defenceless uncle, that 
almost deserved the Doctor’s epithet— 
devil-born. 

“ Well, darling, and what is the report 
this morning ?” inquired Mr. Hulet, en- 
tering at this moment; “for the Doctor 
was in such a hurry, and seemed in such 
a temper, too, that I could scarcely get a 
word with him.” 

“The bulletin is ‘convalescent,’ uncle,” | 
answered she, cheerfully. ‘I am ready to | 
leave Dunwich at once. This very day, if | 
you please.” 

“But did he really give you leave?” | 
inquired Mr. Hulet, with anxiety. 

His pale face glowed, not with pleasure, 
indeed, for such an expression had long | 
been a stranger to it, but at least with | 
pleased surprise. | 

“He even gave me the most excellent | 
reasons for departure, uncle.” 

“Then I may positively say that we 
shall be away to-morrow,” ejaculated Mr. 
Hulet, with a sigh of inexpressible relief. | 

“Let us go, by all means,” said Evy; | 
“but what need is there to tell others ? ” 

“None whatever, darling; of course | 
not.” 

“You said, ‘may you say so,’ uncle ? 
answered Evy, regarding him very stead- | 
fastly. ‘Is our persecutor, then, so very 
importunate ?” 

Mr. Hulet hung his head. 

“She is, my darling. She has written 
to me twice already. But, if you had not | 
been equal to it, 1 would not have gone. 
I would not have risked your life to save 
my own. No, no!” 
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“ But what harm do we do her by re- 
maining here a few days longer, or even 
altogether ? ” 

“T don’t know, dear; I don’t know.” 

“She resents my presence here, whom 
she has so basely wronged; she is furious 
with her husband because he has shown 
some interest in whether I should live or 
die 3 

“T dare say, I dare say,” interrupted 
the old man, wringing his hands. “But 
since you are strong enough to go away, 
let us do so. I have not breathed freely 
since she came. You will want your 
things packed up; you must do nothing 
yourself; I will ring for Jane—my darling, 
oh my darling,” exclaimed he, passion- 
ately, “ what have I donetoyou! For one 
moment’s crime—one instant of besotted 
weakness—I have ruined not only myself, 
for that were nothing, but , 

“ Hush, hush, dear uncle; you know we 
were never to speak of that; Ido not wish 
to hear it. I have a picture of you in my 
mind which no stain cast by others can 
spot or blur; I pray you do not deface it 
with your own hand.” 

“ A picture of me, Evy?” answered he, 
in a hoarse voice. “Is it that of a man 
broken down, disgraced, by his own selfish 
pride and obstinacy ? Sold into slavery by 
his own wicked act; smitten by his own 
cowardly hand ? ” 

“No, dear uncle, no. hat picture is 
like a crystal pool, into which you may 
yourself (no one else) thrust a frantic hand, 
and stir up doubts and fears, misgivings 
and suspicions, which for a moment may 
make it muddy and turbid; but presently 
they sink down, and all is clear again. If 
all the world should say it—if he himself 
should confess it—if I saw him upon the 
very scaffold doomed to die for it, I would 
never believe that Angelo Hulet was guilty 
ofacrime. Calm yourself, dear uncle, do 
not, I pray you, do not kneel; it is most 
distressing to me, most shocking.” 

“T do not kneel to you, my darling,” 
murmured the old man, “I kneel to 
Heaven, to thank it for your words. Oh, 
if I dared to tell you; but I have sworn to 
keep the secret; and, besides, you could 
not bear to hear it, or having heard it, you 
could never more take this vile hand as 
now, or kiss my cheek ; or, if you did, you 
would shudder afterwards, as though the 
stain of blood ” 

“Rise, rise, uncle; for Heaven’s sake, 
hush, there is some one at the door.” 

He had hardly tottered to a chair before 


b 


| the knock was repeated; it was not the 
ordinary summons which the servant was 
wont to give, but had a nervous and 
impatient sound. 

“ What is it, Jane P” 
| “ Your bell rang, Miss, I think.” 

“It did; but why do you look so 
frightened ? ” 

The woman’s face was indeed a scared 
| one, and she turned it towards her master, 
as if to inquire of him whether her news 
was to be told. 

“You need not fear to speak before 
me,” said Evy, perceiving the cause of her 
hesitation; “‘ whatever tidings you may 
have to tell, I am quite strong enough to 
hear.” 

“Oh, Miss, but this is so terrible. Mrs. 
Heyton—Miss Judith that was—has been 
| thrown from her horse out hunting—and, 
oh Lord, she’s dying.” 

“ Dying!” echoed Evy; the shock was 
a very severe one, though not altogether 
of the nature that Jane supposed it to be. 
It was very terrible to reflect that this 
| woman, of whom she had been thinking 
| such evil, was on the brink of death; at 
|the threshold of that Judgment-seat 
| where no astuteness would avail her; 
but her immediate sensation was one 
| of relief. The string of the millstone that 
| hung about her uncle’s neck would surely 
) 
now be loosened; he would be once more 
a free man.” 

Mr. Hulet was sitting with clasped 
| hands, gazing on the carpet with a look 
|of stony horror. If Jane had said “ your 
| niece is dying,” instead of having thus 
| spoken of his mortal enemy, he could not 

have shown a more despairing face. 
| “You may go, Jane,” said Evy, “ until 
| I ring again.” 

“Uncle, dear uncle, what is the matter ? 
This is very, very shocking news, but it is 
not so terrible to me as to see you thus.” 

“Terrible! is it so terrible? What will 
it be then when the people come to see me 
hung ?” 

Had the sudden sense of enfranchise- 
ment been too much for the old man’s 
brain? Evy had heard of such an effect 
in the case of long imprisoned or enslaved 
men, and surely this man had been en- 
slaved. Was Judith then, living or dying, 
doomed ever to be his curse and hers P” 

“Listen to me, uncle, listen. If this 
news is true, remember, you are a free 
man. The sword hangs no longer above 
your head that Judith held there.” 
| “Not so, child, not so,” answered the 


| 
| 
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old man, with a haggard air; “if Judith 
dies—you do not understand—the sword 
falls of itself. Pray for her:” he turned 
towards Evy with passionate eagerness. 
“You are good, you are pure—not as I 
am: your prayers will be heard. Pray 
then, pray that Judith Heyton may live, 
for when you pray for her life, Evy, you 
will be praying for mine.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. THE MESSAGE. 

Tue good folks at Dunwich had now 
indeed got that “ something to talk about,” 
of which Dr. Burne had spoken, albeit, 
the precise topic was by no means such as 
that gentleman had anticipated. In 
London nothing surprises us, nothing 
shocks us, for more than twenty-four 
hours, and then only at intervals of about 
a minute and a half in duration. 
| clubs are languid about everything. 
| “Second Edition of the Times says 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


St. Paul’s is on fire,” remarks Smith. 
“The deuce it is,” 
‘“* Whereabouts? ” 
| “ Phe dome.” 


says Brown. 


* Ah, that’s bad; fire burns downwards, | 


| ” 


you know. 
“No, I didn’t. 
other way.” ; 
“Oh, dear no; you should always light 
a fire from the top. Faraday, or Huxley, 
or somebody found that out ten years ago 
or so hullo, here’s Jones. I say, 
Jones, the dome of St. Paul’s is on fire.” 
*“ Dear me, that’s bad. Gad! what a 
way up the fire engines will have to 
pump!” 
“ Never thought of that,’ 


I thought it was the 


, 


says Smith. 


“They should keep them at high pres- | 


sure,” remarks Brown the scientific. 

“Yes, I suppose that would do it, 
answers Jones, wearily. ‘“ Beg pardon 
for yawning, but I was up late last night. 
Are you dining here to-night ? ” 

“Yes, with Smith.” 

“ That’s all right; so am I.” 

After which, not 
poor St. Paul’s. 

Now, in Dunwich, if the parish church 
had happened to be burnt down, nothing 
else would have been talked about for 
weeks. And what was the conflagration 
of any ecclesiastical edifice, in comparison 
with the catastrophe that had befallen the 
leading lady (if so stagey an expression 
may be pardoned), of the whole neigh- 
bourhood, the bride of the heir presump- 


” 


tive of the house of Dirleton; beautiful, | 


The | 


another word about | 


in England, I am given to understand,” 
says Mrs. Colville, naturally desirous not 
to confuse the future Lady Dirleton with 
any of your “ horsebreakers ”—who had, 
nevertheless, come to such fatal grief on 
the very first Meet of the season. The 
Meet had been at Dirleton Park itself. 
All the county had been asked to break- 
fast, and all Dunwich had gone to see it 
start afterwards for the chase. There 
were three hundred gentlemen in scarlet ; 
a score of ladies in pony carriages: and 
about a dozen mounted beauties, in not 
altogether voluntary attendance upon 
Diana, the Hon. Mrs. Heyton. Judith in 
her riding habit was a spectacle calculated 
to exact worship from the mightiest 
hunter. If Nimrod had been there in 
person, he would have acknowle<ged her 
supremacy, and kissed her little buck- 
|skinned hand. She was an inch and 
a half taller than any of her compeers, as 
she stood on the terrace with the rest, 
waiting for the horses to be brought 
round. When on horseback, she towered 
above them some six inches, for she was 
mounted, by her own especial desire, upon 
| Walltopper—the self-same steed that had 
won the steeple-chase at Balcombe. Her 
cheeks did not need the glow that rushing 
through the air at headlong speed would 
| presently bestow upon all faces; she 
| looked the picture of health. And when 
| the old Duke of Loamshire rode up to her 
side, perhaps to tell her so, but, at all 
|events, to pay some old-world compli- 
| ment, she had looked the picture of hap- 
| piness. 

Lord Dirleton had had so bad a night 
with his gout that he did not put in an 
appearance, even at the breakfast; and 








\it was whispered by the envious of her | 


sex, that that unfortunate circumstance | 


did not seem to have depressed Mrs. 
Heyton’s spirits. Gout, it is said, 
carries off everything else: but it 
also sometimes carries off its subject; 
and, if it did please Heaven to take 
Lord Dirleton, then Judith would assume 
what she had of late been accustomed 
to look forward to, as “her proper 


every inch of it—there was no doubt. 
serve for half-a-dozen viscountesses, but 


in that respect she always played many 
points under her game. Nobody knew how 














position.” That she would become it, 80 | 
far as personal appearance went—look || 


As for wits, she had in reality enough to | 


clever Judith was—except one person, who | 
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accomplished—“ best amateur lady rider hed paid very dearly for the information. | 
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Where she showed less judgment—and 
indeed her hand—was in manner. To 
her superiors, as the world considered 
them, she was oil; tp her inferiors, she 
was vinegar. This should not, however, 
be laid to the sole charge of a base nature: 
years of unwilling subservience, of hated 
submission to a patron’s caprices, had 
doubtless helped to make her what she 
was. The slave is always in training to 
assume the tyrant’s place; and she had 
obtained it. Still, until she had come to 
Dirleton Park, this had not been so 
patent; nor was it only increase of oppor- 
tunity that had brought it into prominence. 
Something had happened—or had not hap- 


pened—since that period, which had put the 


Hon. Mrs. Heyton out. A certain person 
who was her bondsman—just as much her 
thrall as though he had worn her name 
engraved on an iron collar about his neck, 
as in the good old times—had dared to 
show signs of contumacy. He had not 
defied her, indeed, for he was a sane man 
enough ; but when she had said “ Go,” he 


| had omitted to do so. And it was neces- 


sary for her comfort that he should go. 
She would not have about her gates, liable 
to meet her in her walks or rides, with 
worn reproachful face, one Eva Carthew, 


| whom her husband, too, was fool enough 


to pity. This girl was ill, twas said: that 
might be so, or not; she was not ill 
enough to die, it seemed. And being alive, 
and yonder—her humble roof within sight 
of her own chamber—the place which was 
“so royal rich and wide,” and of which 
Judith was the mistress, was cursed and 
profitless. The very air that she drew in 
was poisoned for her; and the poison worked 
within her veins, and turned her blood to 
gall. That was what made her cruel, hard, 
impatient with all about her, and where 
she dared, she had shown herself to be so. 

From this cause, although to the great 
so much is forgiven, so much excused, 
she had made many enemies. The very 
servants of her household, used to the 
old lord’s imperious ways, thought better 


of them, and prayed that his rule might | 


last, and many a year elapse, before the 
young master, whom they had liked so 


well, should come to reign over them, | 


because of Judith who ruled him. That 
was understood by all; she was the 
captain’s master. He was not henpecked, 
for John Heyton was no fool: where he 
would have his way, he got it: but it was 
grudged to him, and seldom got. Like 





story, he was averse to combat, indolent 
and easy-going, but once you roused his 
wrath, he snatched his lance, and with his 
visor up, rode reckless at his foe, and 
horse and man went down before him; 
and it was thought by those who knew 
him best, that his wrath was kindling 
now, and that his lady had need beware. 
Perhaps it was the wish that was father 
to the thought; there had been no quarrel 
between them—not a word of remon- 
strance had been heard to pass her lips 
concerning her husband’s visits to the 
Doctor’s house, nor the interest he mani- 
fested in his patient; but a coolness 
seemed to have grown up between them, 
and, at any rate, considering that they had 
been so lately married, the young couple 
were not fond. 

With the village folk Judith was ex- 
ceedingly unpopular. The Captain, who 
had had the pick of all the young ladies in 
the land, might have chosen better, they 
thought. She was not to be named in the 
same breath as himself—except for beauty. 
Even the women among them did not 
refuse their admiration to her in this 
respect ; and as they thronged to the Park 
and fringed the lawns and terrace, they 
pointed out the Captain’s lady to one 
another, ‘and acknowledged that he might 
well be proud of sucha mate. Then when 
the horn sounded and the whip—for the 
dogs scenting forbidden game would fain 
have lingered in the Park—and all the gay 
company on horseback and on wheels 
moved slowly towards the gates, you could 
scarcely anywhere have seen a more goodly 
show. In the rearmost knot of all, with 
her husband by her side—-somewhat silent 
and thoughtful, it was afterwards said, as 
though filled with some presentiment of 
woe (albeit the Past can trail a shadow 
as gloomy as any that the Future casts 
before it) rode Judith, superb of carriage, 
and flushed with pride and pleasure ; only 
for a moment, as the cavalcade passed 
Seymour’s Home, and with its noise and 
clatter brought the Lieutenant himself into 
the little garden to lean on the low wall 
and watch it pass, did her langhing lips 
close up, her face grow grave. Like a 
queen, surrounded by her court, she had 
gone forth that morning, throned on that 
noble steed; and in the afternoon had been 
brought home in very different fashion ; 
carried upon men’s shoulders on a hurdle, 
since no other motion could her shattered 
frame endure. Her face was covered with 


the sluggard knight in the great master’s her handkerchief, and hence some said that 
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she had fallen face foremost; that her 
dainty features had been so cruelly dis- 
figured that none could recognise them ; 
others said that she had been pitched upon 
her head, and with such force that even 
if she made shift to cling to life, her 
mind was gone. The wildest rumours 
were afloat about her. Some even averred 
that she was dead already, and when at 
nightfall something on four wheels, drawn 
by four horses, whirled into the Park from 
town, it was whispered—so mad the people 
were for monstrous news—that it was her 
coffin. 

Dr. Burne might have sold his every 
syllable for gold, in answer to scores of 
eager questions, but gold could not pro- 
cure even a sight of him. He had been 
sent for in het haste to the Park, where 
two physicians from London had since 
joined him; and all three remained there 
yet, though it was night. At nine o’clock, 
however, it being quite dark, the Doctor 
passed out unrecognised through the 
curious crowd that hung about the gates, 
and crossed the street to Seymour’s 
Home. 

“Ts your young mistress still up, 
Jane? ” was his eager inquiry. 

“‘Oh, yes, sir. It is impossible for any 
of us to go to bed without having heard a 
word—that can be relied on—of what has 
happened.” 

“T see, I see,” answered the Doctor, 
looking at the domestic very hard, but 
quite unconscious of her remark. 

“Ts your master with Miss Evy ?” 

“ Yes, sir; they are both together; Miss 
Evy has sent me out a dozen times to learn 
how Miss Judith—that is, Mrs. Heyton— 
is progressing. If she had been her dearest 
friend, my poor young mistress could 
not have seemed more anxious. But that 
we naturally all are. How is she, sir? If 
it’s a secret, Doctor, nobody shall hear one 
word of it from: me.” 

“Good girl. Yes, you can be trusted ; 
now show me in.” 

“But you havn’t told me, sir,” per- 
sisted the Abigail, frantic with curiosity 
and bent upon becoming the most sought- 
for personage in Dunwich as the confi- 
dante of the Doctor. “ How is she ?” 

“Mrs. Heyton? Hush—well, she is 
much the same,” was the disappointing 
reply, with which he pushed by her, and 
opened the parlour door. 

At first, Mr. Hulet, who was sitting by 
the fire, and staring moodily into its glow- 
ing depths, did not so much as stir ; but 





when Evy came forward to greet their 
visitor, he also rose in haste, and with a 
“God save us, is it you, Doctor ? ” inquired 

his news. 

“Tt is bad news,” answered the Doctor, 
slowly. ‘“ News, such as if it were of one | 
dear to you, would wring your heart, and 
in any case should move it to pity.” 

“We do pity her,” said Evy, softly. 

** Will she live or die?” inquired the 
old man, with harsh abruptness. “That 
is the question.” 

“ She will die—I knew you would be 
sorry when I told you that, old friend,” he | 
added, as Mr. Hulet groaned, and turned 
away his face. “If you could but see her, 
you would forgive her, whatever she has 
cost your darling here. Others in your 
case, Evy, would say, ‘It is a judgment; ’ 
but not you.” 

“What is it that has happened?” 
inquired she, looking nervously towards 
her uncle, “is it certain that she cannot 
live ?” 

“ Nothing short of a miracle could pro- 
long her life for eight-and-forty hours. 
The horse refused a fence, as I under- 
stand ; she pressed him at it, and he reared | 
and fell back upon her. The spine is 
crushed. She cannot rise, she cannot sit, 
it is pain to her even to draw breath. I 
have left her—lying on the spring couch 
that they have sent from town—a piteous | 
spectacle. There is only one thing in the | 
world that can give her any comfort, and | 
I have promised to procure it.” 

“Great Heaven, why do you waste time 
here then?” cried Evy, greatly moved by | 
this picture of her once companion’s 
piteous case. 

“ Because it is here alone that what she 
seeks is to befound. Evy, it was only this | 
morning that I uttered bitter words to you | 
concerning this unhappy woman, wished | 
her ill-fortune, nay, God forgive me, lightly 
spoke of what is even now about to happen | 
—her death. For my sake—if I may ask 
nothing for her own—enable me to make 
amends for it. Her one.cry is to see Eva | 
Carthew before she dies. I promised to 
bring you to her.” 

“ She shall not go, 
harsh and grating tones. 


” cried Mr. Hulet, in || 

“ Twill not have 

her do it—Evy, I charge you, do not stir.” 
“Ts that my old friend who speaks ?’ 


asked Dr. Burne, reprovingly. “ His voice 
is strange ; his words are stranger | still—lI | 
do not recognise himself in either.’ 

“T tell you it is not decent, girl, to cross 
Captain Heyton’s threshold, * continued 
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the old man, without taking notice of this 
remonstrance, “or if you have no shame 
upon your own account, forbear at least 
upon mine. Lord Dirleton has insulted 
me.” 

“For shame, sir,” interrupted the Doctor, 
with indignation; “what are these fine 
feelings worth, that they should be quoted 
as obstacles to the comfort of a dying 
woman ?” 

“T did not speak to you, sir; I spoke to 
Evy,” answered the old man passionately. 


“T know you care nothing for my niece | 


in comparison with your rich patient; but 
she is all in all to me. At this hour and 
in this bitter weather she would risk her 
life by venturing out of doors, just risen 
as she is from her sick bed.” 

“Your niece shall take no harm, Mr. 
Hulet, I promise you,” answered the 
Doctor, earnestly. “ A closed carriage is in 
readiness, and will be here in five 
minutes, in case she follows the dictates 
of her own generous heart and consents to 
come.” 

“Indeed I must go, 
Evy, soothingly. “I 
request so solemn. 
carriage.” 

“To-morrow, 
the old man. 

But the Doctor had already left the | 
room. 

“To-morrow may be too late, uncle ; 
to-morrow I may have, to reproach myself | 
with what will haunt me to my own last 
hour.” 

‘Go, then, and come back, no longer | 
my own darling, but a disobedient wilful | 
girl, whom I have disowned. Do you hear 
me?” His harsh notes failed him; and 
in appealing accents he added, “No, I 
don’t mean that, Evy; I can’t mean that; 
but you will have disowned your unhappy 
uncle. That woman will tell you such 
dreadful things about him, such un- 
imaginable horrors, that you will shrink 
from him; we have heard, it is true, that 
she is delirious, but she will have method | 
in her madness, aye, and malice too.” 

“My dear, dear uncle, be she mad or 
sane, what matters it? What power can 
words of hers have against the faith that I 
have painted to you but this morning.” 

“But the proof! Suppose she shows 
the proof! Oh, pause while there is yet 
time ; while yet you have an uncle whom | 
you love and honour. I hear the carriage- 
wheels. Dear Evy, promise me?” 

“T promise you, Cear uncle, benefactor, 


dear uncle,” said | 
cannot refuse a 
Yes ; 
pleaded 


go to-morrow,” 


send the| 


father, to take ail words for lies, all proofs 
for forgeries, that seek to show you guilty 
—but I must go.” 

Here the Doctor entered, with Jane laden 
with cloaks and shawls for her young 
mistress. 

Mr. Hulet spoke no more, but sank 
down in his chair like one on whom Fate 
has spent its worst. 

Evy stooped down and kissed his fore- 
head, then hurried away, her trembling 
frame supported by the Doctor’s arm. 





PROLOGUES. 


“Tr is singular,” Miss Mitford wrote to 
Mr. Fields, her American publisher, “ that 
| epilogues were just dismissed at the first 

representation of one of my plays—Foscari; 
r and prologues at another—Rienzi.” Fos- 
‘cari was originally produced in 1826; 

Rienzi in 1828. According to Mr. Planché, 
| however, the first play of importance pre- 
sented without a prologue was his adapta- 

tion of Rowley’s old comedy, “ A Woman 
| never Vext,” produced at Covent Garden 
on the 9th November, 1824, with a grand 
pageant of the Lord Mayor’s Show as it 
appeared in the time of Henry the Sixth. 
At one of the last rehearsals, Fawcett, the 
stage manager, enquired of the adapter if 

he had written a prologue? “No.” “A 
| five-act play and no prologue! Why, the 
| audience will tear up the benches!” But 
They took 





they did nothing of the kind. 
| not the slightest notice of the omission. 


| After that, little more was heard of the 
| time-honoured custom which had ruled 
that prologues should, according to 
Garrick’s description of them— 
Precede the play in mournful verse, 
As undertakers stalk before the hearse; 
Whose doleful march may strike the harden’d mind, 
And wake its feelings for the dead behind. 
| People, indeed, began rather to wonder 
why they had ever required, or been pro- 
| vided with a thing that was now found to 
be, in truth, so entirely unnecessary. 
The prologues of our stage date from 
| the earliest period of the British drama. 
They were not so much designed as were 
the prologues of the classical theatre to 
| enlighten the spectators as to the subject 
| of the forthcoming play; but were rather 
intended to bespeak favour for the drama- 
| tist, and to deprecate adverse opinion. 
| Originally, indeed, the prologue-speaker 
| was either the author himself in person, or 
| his representative. In his prologue to his 
farce of “The Deuce is in him,” George 
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Colman, after a lively fashion, points out 
the distinction between the classicaland the 
British forms of the prefatory address :— 


What does it mean? What can it be? 
A little patience—and you'll see. 
Behold, to keep your minds uncertain, 
Between the scene and you this curtain! 
So writers hide their plots, no doubt, 
To please the more when all comes out! 
Of old the Prologue told the story, 
And laid the whole affair before ye: 
Came forth in simple phrase to say, 

‘** Fore the beginning of the play 

I, hapless Polydore, was found 

By fishermen, or others, drowned! 

Or—I, a ge ntleman, did wed 

The lady I would never bed, 

Great Agamemnon’s royal daughter | 

Who’s coming hither to draw water.’ 
Thus gave at once the bards of Greece 
The cream and marrow of the piece; 
Asking no trouble of your own 
To skim the milk or crack the bone. 

The poets now take different ways, 

** en let them find it out for bayes! 


The prologue speaker of the Elizabethan 
stage entered after the trumpets had 
sounded thrice, attired in a long cloak of 
black cloth or velvet, occasionally assum- 
ing a wreath or garland of bays, emble- 
matical of authorship. In the accounts of 
the Revels in 1573-4, a charge is made for 
“bays for the prologgs.” Long after the 
cloak had been discarded it was still usual 
for the prologue-speaker to appear dressed 
in black. Robert Lloyd, in his Familiar 
Epistle to George Colman (1761) writes: 

With decent sables on his back 

(Your ‘ prologuisers’ all wear black) 
The prologue comes; and, if it’s mine 
It’s very good, and very fine. 

If not—I take a pinch of snuff, 

And wonder where you got such stuff. 

Upon this subject, Mr. Payne Collier 
notes a stage direction in the Induction to 
Heywood’s Four Prentices of London, 
1615: “Enter three, in black cloaks, at 
the doors.” Each of them advancing to 
speak the prologue, the first exclaims— 


” 


} 





“What mean you, my masters, to appear 
thus before your times? Do you not| 
know that I am the prologue? Do you 
not see this long, black velvet cloak 
upon my back? Have you not sounded 
thrice ?”” So, also, in the Induction to 





Ben Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels, two of | 
the children of the chapel contend for | 
the privilege of speaking the prologue, 
one of them maintaining his claim by 
pleading “ possession of the cloak.” 

The custom of regarding the * pro- | 
loguiser” as the author, or ‘his re presen. | 
tative, seems gradually to have been de- 
parted from, ‘and prologues came to be 
delivered by one of the chief actors in the 
play, in the character he was about to un- | 





dertake, or in some other assumed for the 
occasion. A certain solemnity of tone, 
however, was usually preserved in the pro- 
logue to tragedy—the goodwill and mer- 
ciful consideration of the audience being 
still entreated for the author and his work, 
although considerable license was per- 
mitted to the comedy prologue. And the 
prologues acquired more and more of a 
dramatic nature, being divided sometimes 
between two and three speakers, and 
less resembling formal prologues than 
those inductions of which the early dra- 
matists, and especially Ben Jonson, seem 
to have been so unreasonably fond. The 
prologue to the Poetaster is spoken, in 
part, by Envy “rising in the midst of the 
stage,” and, in part, by an official repre- 
sentative of the dramatist. So, the pro- 
logue to Shakespeare’s Second Part of 
King Henry IV. is delivered by Rumour, 
“painted full of tongues;” a like office 
being accomplished by Gower and Chorus, 
in regard to the plays of Pericles and 
King Henry V. It is to be noted that but 
few of Shakespeare’s prologues and epi- 
logues have been preserved. Malone con- 
jectures that they were not held to be 
indispensable appendages to a play in 
Shakespeare’s time. But Mr. Collier is 
probably more correct, in assuming that 
they were often retrenched by the printer, 
because they could not be brought within 
the compass of the page, and because he 
was unwilling to add another leaf. In 
addition to those mentioned above, the 
prologues to King Henry VIII., Troilus 
and Cressida, and Romeo and Juliet, are 
extant, and have the peculiarity of inform- 
ing the audience, after the old classical 
fashion, something as to the nature of the 
entertainment to be set before them. To 
the tragedy of The Murder of Gonzago, 
contained in Hamlet, Shakespeare, no 
doubt, recognising established usage, 
provided the prologue— 

For us and for our tragedy 

Here stooping to your clemeacy, 

We beg your hearing patiently. 

Steele, writing in the Guardian, in 

1713, expresses much concern for the 


| death of Mr. William Peer, of the Theatre 
| Royal, 


“who was an actor at the Resto- 
ration, and took his theatrical degree with 
Betterton, Kynaston, and Harris.” Mr. 
Peer, it seems, especially ¢ distinguished 
| himself in two characters, “ which no man 
ever could touch but himself.” One of 
these was the Apothecary in Caius Marius, 
Otway’s wretched adaptation of Romeo 
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and Juliet; the other was the speaker of 
the prologue to the play in Hamlet. It is 
plain that Mr. Peer’s professional rank 
was not high; for these characters are not 
usually undertaken by performers of note. 


Steele admits that Peer’s eminence lay in | 


a narrow compass, and to that attributes 
“the enlargement of his sphere of action ” 
by his employment as property-man in 
addition to his histrionic duties. Peer, 
however, is described as delivering the 


three lines of prologue “ better than any | 
uni- | 


man else in the world,” and with “ 


versal applause.” He spoke “with such 


an air as represented that he was an| 
. . . } 
actor, and with such an inferior manner | 


as only acting an actor, as made the others 


on the stage appear real great persons and | 
This was a nicety nm 


not representatives. 
acting that none but the most subtle 
player could so much as conceive.” It is 
conceivable, however, that something of 
this subtlety existed rather in the fancy of 
the critic than in the method of the player. 
This story of Mr. Peer is hardly to be 
equalled; yet Davies relates of Boheme, 
the actor, that when, upon his first appear- 
ance upon the stage, he played with some 


“itinerants ” at Stratford-le-Bow, his feel- | 
ing, but simple, manner of delivering | 


Francisco’s short speech in Hamlet— 
For this relief much thanks: ’tis bitter cold, 
And I am sick at heart, 


at once roused the audience to a sense of | 


his merits. ‘“ His salary was immediately 
increased by the manager; and he proved 
afterwards a great ornament of the stage.” 

The delivery of a prologue by an 
actress—that is to say, of course, by a boy 
in female dress, personating the character 
of a woman—appears to have been an un- 


usual proceeding upon the Elizabethan | 


stage. Mr. Collier has noted instances, 
however, in the case of the prologue to 
Every Woman in her Humour, 1609, 
spoken by the heroine Flavia. ‘ Enter 
Flavia as a prologue,” runs the stage 
direction; and she begins—‘ Gentles of 
both sexes and of all sorts, Iam sent to 
bid ye welcome. Iam but instead of a 
prologue, for a she prologue is as rare as 
a usurer’s alms.” And the prologue to 
Shirley’s Coronation, 1640, was also de- 
livered by one of the representatives of 
female character. A passage is worth 
quoting, for its description of ordinary 
prologue-speaking at this time— 

Since ’tis become the title of our play, 

A woman once in a coronation may 

With pardon speak the prologue, give us free 

A welcome to the theatre, as he 


That with a little beard, a long black cloak, 
With a starched face and supple leg hath spoke 
Before the plays this twelvemonth. Let me then 
Present a welcome to these gentlemen. ; 
If you be kind and noble you will not 
Think the worse of me for my petticoat. 
It would seem that impatience was some- 
times expressed at the poetic prologues 
and lengthy inductions of the dramatists. 
| The prologue to Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Woman Hater, 1607, begins:—“Gentle- 
men: Inductions are out of date, and a pro- 
logue in verse is as stale as a black velvet 
cloak and abay garland; therefore you have 
.” But the alter- 
ation didnot please, apparently; at any rate, 
upon a subsequent production of the play, 
| the authors furnished it with a prologue in 
verse of the old established pattern. 
The Elizabethan dramatists often took 
| occasion in their pfologues to lecture the 
audience upon their conduct in the theatre, 
exhorting them to more seemly manners, 
and especially informing them that nothing 
of an indecorous nature would be presented 
|upon the scene. The prologue to The 
Woman Hater, above mentioned, pro- 
|nounces “to the utter discomfort of all 
|twopenny gallery men,” that there is no 
impropriety contained in the play, and 
bids them depart, if they have been look- 
ing for anything of the kind. “Or if 
there be any lurking amongst you in 
| corners,” it proceeds, “with table books 
who have some hope to find fit matter to 
feed his malice on, let them clasp them up 
| and slink away, or stay and be converted.” 
| Of the play, it states, “‘ some things in it 
| you may mect with which are out of the 
common road: a duke there is, and the 
scene lies in Italy, as those two things 
lightly we never miss.” The audience, 
however, are warned not to expect clap- 
traps, or personal satire. ‘ You shall not 
| find in it the ordinary and overworn way 
|of jesting at lords and courtiers and 
citizens, without taxation of any particular 
| or new vice by them found out, but at the 
| persons of them; such, he that made this, 
thinks vile, and for his own part vows 
|that he never did think but that a lord, 
|lord-born, might be a wise man, and a 
|courtier an honest man.” In the same 
| way Shakespeare’s prologue to Henry 
| VIII. welcomes those, “that can pity,” 
|and “such as give their money out of 
| hope, they may believe.” 


| it in plain prose, thus 
| 


Only a show or two, and so agree, 
The play may pass; if they be still, and willing, 
I’ll undertuke, may see away their shilling 


| Those that come to see 
| Richly in two short hours. 
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But they are plainly told they will be 
deceived who have come to hear a merry | 
graceless play, 

A noise of targets, or to see a fellow 
In a long motley coat guarded with yellow. 

The prologue to Ben Jonson’s Staple 
of News, entreats the audience to abstain 
from idle conversation, and to attend to his 
play, so that they may hear as well as see it. 

He’d have you wise, 
Much rather by your ears than by your eyes; 
And prays you'll not prejudge his play for ill, 
Because you mark it not and sit not still, 
But have a longing to salute or talk. 
Alas! what is it to his scene to know . 
How many coaches in Hyde Park did show 
Last spring ? what fun to-day at Medley’s was 
If Dunstan or the Phoenix best wine has? &c.,&c. 

In the induction the prologue is inter- 
rupted by the entrance of four gentle- 
women, “ lady-like attired,” representative 
of Mirth, Tattle, Expectation, and Censure 
or Curiosity. The last named is charged 
with coming to the theatre “to see who 
wears the new suit to-day; whose clothes 
are best formed, whatever the part be; 
which actor has the best leg and foot; 
what king plays without cuffs, and his 
queen without gloves; who rides post in 
stockings and dances in boots.” It is to 
be noted, too, that at this time the audience 
occupying the humbler places in the 
theatre are very harshly spoken of in the 
prologues. They are referred to as— 

The vulgar sort 
Of nutcrackers that only come for sport, 
and as “grounds of your people that sit 
in the oblique caves and wedges of your 
house, your sinful sixpenny mechanics,’ &c. 

It is plain, however, that the rudeness 
of Ben Jonson’s prologues had given 
offence, for. indeed, he employed them not 
merely to lecture his audience, but also 
to lash and laugh to scorn rival play- 
wrights. So to the Magnetic Lady no 
prologue was provided, but an induction, 
in the course of which “a boy of the 
house” discourses with two gentlemen 
concerning the play, and explains that the 
author will “ not be entreated to give it a 
prologue. He has lost too much that way 
already, he says. He will not woo the 
Gentile ignoramus so much. But careless | 
of all vulgar censure, as not depending on 
common approbation, he is confident it 
shall super-please judicions spectators, and | 
to them he leaves it to work with the rest 
by example or otherwise.” Further the | 
boy gives valuable advice upon the subject 
of criticism, bidding the gentlemen take 





seats and “fly everything you see to the 
mark, and censure it freely, so you inter- 
rupt not the series or thread of the argu- 
ment, to break or pucker it with unneces- 
sary questions. For I must tell you that 
a good play is like a skein of silk, which 
if you take by the right end you may wind 
off at pleasure on the bottom or card of 
your discourse in a tale or so—how you 
will; but if you light on the wrong end 
you will pull all into a knot or elf-lock, 
which nothing but the shears or a candle 
will undo or separate.” 

After the Restoration prologues appear 
to have been held more than ever necessary 
to theatrical exhibitions. The writing of 
prologues even became a kind of special 
and profitable vocation. Dryden’s cus- 
tomary fee for a prologue was five guineas, 
which contented him, until in 1682 he de- 
manded of Southerne ten guineas for a 
prologue to The Loyal Brothers, alleging 
that the players had hitherto had his 
goods too cheaply, and from that time 
forward ten guineas would be his charge. 
Dryden is to be accounted the most 
famous and successful of prologue writers, 
but it must be said that his productions 
of this class are deplorably disfigured by 
the profligacy of h's time, and that all 
their brilliancy of wit does not compensate 
for their uncleanness. Dryden’s prologues 
are also remarkable for their frequent re- 
cognition of the critics as a class apart from 
the ordinary audience ; not critics as we un- 
derstand them exactly, attached to journals 
and reviewing plays for the instruction of 
the public, but men of fashion affecting 
judicial airs, and expressing their opinions 
in clubs and coffee-houses, and authors 
charged with attending the theatres in 
the hope of witnessing the demolition of a 
rival bard. The prologue to Ail for Love 
opens with the lines 

What flocks of critics hover here to-day, 

As vultures wait on armies for their prey, 

All gaping for the carcase of a play! 

And presently occurs the familiar 
passage— 

Let those find fault whose wit’s so very small, 

They’ve had to show thut they can think at all. 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 

Fops may have leave to level all they can, 

As pigmies would be glad to lop a man. 

Half wits are fleas, so little and so light, 

We scarce could know they live, but that they bite. 

Another prologue begins— 

They who write ill, and they who ne’er durst write, 

Turn critics out of mere revenge and spite ; 

A playhouse gives them fame; and up then starts 

From a mean fifth-rate wit, a man of parts. 
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The more important critics are described 
as— 

A jury of the wits who still stay late, 

And in their club decree the poor play’s fate; 

Their verdict back is to the boxes brought, 

Thence all the town pronounces it their thought. 

“The little Hectors of the pit” are also 
spoken of, and there is mention of “ fop- 
corner,” the prototype of “fop’s alley ” of 
later years. Now, “a kind, hearty pit” 
is prayed for, and now, in a prologue 
delivered before the University of Oxford, 
stress is laid upon the advantages of “a 
learned pit.” It may be noted, too, that 
the prologues of Dryden, apart from their 
wit, and overlooking, if that can possibly 
be managed, their distressing grossness, 
are invaluable for the accurate and minute 
pictures they present of English life, 
manners, costumes, and character in the 
reign of Charles IT. 

In right of the many quotations it has 
supplied to literature and conversation, 
Dr. Johnson’s prologue spoken by Garrick 
upon the opening of Drury Lane Theatre, 
in 1747, may claim to be considered the 
most famous production of its class; it is 
not, in truth, however, a prologue as pro- 
logues are ordinarily understood, but 
rather an address, written to suit special 
circumstances, and having no connection 
with any particular play. Roswell 
describes it as unrivalled for “just and 
manly dramatic criticism on the whole 
range of the English stage, as well as for 
| poetic excellence,” and records that it was 
during the season often called for by the 
audience. Johnson’s prologue to his friend 
Goldsmith’s comedy of “The Good-natured 
Man,” was certainly open to the charge 
brought against it of undue solemnity. 
The first lines— 

Press’d with the load of life the weary mind 

Surveys the general toil of human kind, 
when enunciated in the sepulchral tones 
of Bensley, the tragedian, were judged to 
have a depressing effect upon the audience 
—a conclusion, which seems reasonable 
and probable enough, although Boswell 
| Suggested that “the dark ground might 
| make Goldsmith’s humour shine the more.” 
|| Goldsmith himself was chiefly disturbed 
| at the lines describing him as “our little 
bard,” which he thought likely to diminish 
his dignity, by calling attention to the 
lowness of his stature. “ Little bard” was 
therefore altered to “anxious bard.” 
| Johnson also supplied a prologue to 


Kelly’s posthumous comedy of A Word | 
to the Wise, represented in 1770, for | 








the benefit of the author’s widow and 
children, although he spoke contempt- 
uously of the departed dramatist as “a 
dead staymaker,” and confessed that he 
hated to give away literary performances, 
or even to sell them too cheaply. ‘ The 
next generation,” he said, “shall not 
accuse me of beating down the price of 
literature; one hates, besides, to give’ 
what one has been accustomed to sell. 
Would not you, now,” and here he turned 
to his brewer friend, Mr. Thrale, “ rather 
give away money than porter?” To his 
own tragedy of Irene, Johnson supplied 
a spirited prologue, which “awed” the 
house, as Boswell believed. In the con- 
cluding lines he deprecated all effort. to 
win applause, by other than legitimate 
means : 

Be this at least his praise, be this his pride : 

To force applause no modern arts are tried ; 

Should partial catcalls all his hopes confound, 

He bids no trumpet quell the fatal sound ; 

Should welcome sleep relieve the weary wit, 

He rolls no thunders o’er the drowsy pit ; 

No snares to captivate the judgment spreads, 

Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads. 

Unmoved, though witlings sneer and rivals rail, 

Studious to please yet not ashamed to fail, 

He scorns the meek address, the suppliant strain, 

With merit needless ; and without it vain ; 

In Reason, Nature, Truth he dares to trust : 

Ye fops be silent, and ye wits be just! 

| Of prologues generally, Johnson pro- 
|nounced that Dryden’s were superior to 
any that David Garrick had written, but 
| that Garrick had written more good pro- 
| logues than Dryden. “ It is wonderful that 
| he has been able to write such a variety of 
| them.” Garrick’s prologues and epilogues 
|are, indeed, quite innumerable, and are, 
|almost invariably, sparkling, witty, and 
| vivacious. They could scarcely fail to win 
the favour of an audience ; and then, often- 
times, they had the additional advantage of 
being delivered by himself. 

Prologues seem to have been a recog- 
nised vehicle of literary courtesy. Authors 
favoured each other with these addresses 
as a kind of advertisement of the good un- 
derstanding that prevailed between them— 
an evidence of respect, friendliness, and 
encouragement. Thus Addison’s tragedy 
of Cato was provided with a prologue by 
Pope—the original line, “ Britons, arise ! 
be worth like this approved,” being 
“liquidated ” to “ Britons, attend !””—the 
timid dramatist being alarmed, lest he 
should be judged a promoter of insurrec- 
tion. Johnson, as we have seen, now and 
then provided his friends with prologues. 
The prologue to Goldsmith’s She Stoops to 
Conquer was written by Garrick, to be 
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spoken by Woodward, the actor, dressed 
in black and holding a handkerchief to his 
eyes; Colman wrote the prologue to the 
School for Scandal; and Sheridan sup- 
plied a prologue to Savage’s tragedy of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, on the occasion of 
its revival at Covent Garden, thirty-five 
years after the death of its author. 
Prologues have now vanished, however, 
and are not unlikely to be re-introduced. It 
must be added that they showed symptoms 
of decline in worth long before they de- 
parted. Originally apologies for players 
and dramatists—at a time when the 
histrionic profession was very lightly 
esteemed—they were retained by the con- 
servatism of the stage as matters of form, 
long after they had forfeited all genuine 
excuse for their existence. The name is 
still retained, however, and applied to the 
introductory, or, to use Mr. Boucicault’s 


word, “ proloquial” acts of certain long | 


and complicated plays, which seem to 
require for their due comprehension the 
exhibition to the audience of events ante- 
cedent te the real subject of the drama. 
But these “ proloquial acts” are things quite 
apart from the old-fashioned prologue. 








THOUGHTS. 

*¢ TE sun set in a sea of brilliant hues, 

Crimson, and gold, and azure; one by one 

T saw the colours blend and interfuse, 

And follow down the pathway of the sun. 

I almost wished with them to fade away 

Over the distant edge, and die as they.” 

Thus spake my friend half lightly ; but my heart 

Shrank, trembling at the words with sudden dread. 

** And when the time shall come for us to part, 

Must each go on his way alone? ’”’ I said; 

“ And in that unknown country shall we meet, 

Or seek each other with unresting feet ? 

Shall we love there, as here—what thinkest 
thou?” 

He answered slowly with a thoughtful face : 

“Tf from my nature could be taken now 

All memories, passions, hopes, the love and grace 

Which is of thee, and maketh up the whole, 

*T would leave the merest shadow of a soul; 

But if our lives begin anew, ’twill be 

As if we ne’er had lived.’? With blanched cheek 

I answered, ‘‘ Say not that, it frighteth me.”’ 

‘“‘Why,’’ said he, smiling, “‘ How art thou so 
weak ? 

Why fear or wonder? 

And to our Father’s goodness leave the 


SPIRITED AWAY. 


Let us live our best, 
rest.”? 


Every now and then we see in the news- 
papers “‘mysteriousdisappearance.” Some- 
times it is a young lady, sometimes a boy 
of roving mind, sometimes a business man. 
Now and then we fear there is a real 
tragedy connected with it, though very 
very seldom of the “ Bayswater mystery” 


| type. Oftener the disappearance means 
_heart-breaking, it may be, to the one who 
| is gone as well as to those who are left be- 
hind. Perhaps the affair gets into the 
agony column of the Times, amid the 
correspondence of burglars, who are popn- 
larly supposed to communicate confi- 
dentially under tragic as well as comic 
masks ; “dearest X, return to your incon- 
solable family, all shall be forgiven,” being 
as much to their purpose as “ give the 
baboon a biscuit.”” Oftenest, however, the 
mystery ignobly collapses. ‘lhe lad comes 
back when his pocket-money is spent,- 
and he gets hungry; the business man, 
whose wife was alternately terrified by 
newspaper hints that he might have been 
“lured down a cellar,” or “ hurried under 
one of the arches of the Adelphi,” or “ kept 
in some dreadful den until a ransom was 
extorted,” and maddened by “ kind 
friends,” who suggested that he had gone 
| out on a spree and taken some one of the 
other sex with him, nay, that perhaps by 
this time he had another wife in America 
—the wife, who has been equally anxious 
either way, finds her husband able, when 
he turns up, to give a satisfactory account | 
of himself; or, if he can’t, she is wise 
enough to say nothing about it, and, above 
all, not to take the “kind friends” afore- 
said into her confidence. It is the public, 
that part of it which is getting to live more 
and more on sensations, that grumbles. 
People think they are ill-used because 
there has been after all no scandal, no 
spiriting away, no mystery of any kind. 
They couldn’t have grumbled in that 
way about the “absence,” as the old 
pamphlet calls it, of William Harrison, 
gent., steward to the Lady Viscountess 
Campden, who, in 1660, suddenly dis- 
appeared, and did not turn up again for 
more than two years, during which time 
three people had been hanged for murder- 
ing him, and he himself had been a slave 
in Turkey. There are horrors enough to 
please anybody: and the case is rendered 
doubly remarkable by the evidence, or 
rather no evidence, on which the supposed 
murderers were convicted. You will find 
it in Vol. III. of the Harleian Miscellanies, 
reprinted from a pamphlet of the time, 
which describes it as “one of the most 
| remarkable occurrences which hath hap- 
| pened in the memory of man.” 
| It was on August 16th, 1660, that Mr. 
Harrison, an old man of seventy, went 
|from Campden, in Gloucestershire, to 











| Charringworth, two miles off, to receive 
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my lady’s rents. As he had not come | declared the body was hidden in a certain 
back between eight and nine at night, his | bean rick, which was of course at once 
wife sent their man John Perry to meet | pulled down to nopurpose. The wretched 
his master. Nothing more was scen of | man was then brought a third time before 
Perry that night, and next morning young |a J. P., and urged to confess if he really 
Harrison went out to look for his father, | knew who the murderer was. Whereupon, 
and meeting Perry took him round to | with strong affirmation that he would die 
various farms, where they were told the} to justify his words, he said :—‘ Ever 
old man had called the day before, but had | since I’ve been in my master’s service my 
not staid. At last they heard that an old | mother and brother have lain at me to 
woman “ leesing ” (“ pikeing” is the Mid- | help them to money, they being so poor; 
land word, “ gleaning”’ it is called in the | bidding me tell them when my master 
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Home counties) in-a field near Campden 
had picked up a hat, band, and coat near 
a big furze-brake on the highway. So to 
her they went, and found the hat and coat 
hacked and cut, and the band bloody. 


They searched the furze-brake, but could | 


find nothing ; indeed all Campden turned 
out to search, but the supposed dead body 
was not forthcoming, nor do we hear of 
any stains on the ground or signs of a 
struggle. 

Next day Perry was brought before a 
justice of the peace, and said that having 
gone about a land’s length towards Char- 
ringworth he was afraid to go further, 
and told William Reed, whom he met, that 
he would. go back and fetch his young 
master’s horse. He then mct another man, 
one Pearce, and made with him a second 
start; but again lost heart, and, at last, 
went back and lay in the hen-roost till he 
heard twelve strike. He then started 
again; but, a great mist rising, he lost his 
way and lay under a hedge till morning. 
He then went into Charringworth, heard 
of the steward from several, one of whom 
had paid him twenty-three pounds, and 
was returning home with his news, when 
he met young Harrison as aforesaid. All 
those whom Perry had met confirmed his 
statements in every particular. ‘“ But,” 
asked the justice, “if you were afraid at 
nine of the clock, how became you so bold 
at midnight?” “The moon had then 
risen,” replied Perry. ‘“ Why did you 
adventure forth again without asking 
whether your master was come home ? ” 
“‘T knew he was not, because I saw a light 
in his room.” 

Perry was kept in custody, sometimes 
in the lock-up, sometimes in an inn at 
Campden; and during the week he told 
“somebody” that his master had been 
killed by a tinker, at least so “somebody ” 
informed the justices. ‘Somebody else,” 
had heard him say that the servant of a 
neighbouring squire had done it; while a 
third “somebody ” averred that Perry had 


went to receive the rents, for they would 

| then waylay and murder him. On that 
'very 16th of the month I was going an 
errand, and met my brother. ‘ Now’s 
| your time,’ said I, ‘ for to-day he goes for 
the rents.’ The same evening i met him 
|hanging about the gate, through which 
| my master would turn in home through 
the gardens. It was very dark, but we 
heard some one inside the grounds, and 
my brother followed in; but I took a turn 
in the fields, and going in by-and-by I 
found my master on the ground, and my 
brother upon him, and mother standing 
by. ‘Ah, rogues, will you kill me?’ cried 
my master. ‘Don’t kill him,’ said I; but 
my brother replied: ‘ Peace, peace, you’re 
a fool;’ and so strangled him, and took a 
bag of money out of his pocket, and 
threw it into mother’s lap. They then 
said: ‘Go you to Campden Court, and see 
if anybody is stirring, and we will throw 
him into the great sink by Wallington’s 
mill.” So I took my master’s hat, and 
coat, and band, and went to the Court 
gate, where I met Pearce, and walked 
with him a piece of the way, as if to look 
for my master. Then I went into the hen- 
roost, and, rising as aforesaid, I hacked 
the hat and coat with my knife, and threw 
all three on the highway, that it might be 
thought he was there robbed and murdered, 
and then I went on towards Charring- 
worth.” 

Hereupon Joan and Richard Perry were 
apprehended, and there was much fruitless 
searching of mill-sinks, and drawing of 
fish-ponds, and poking among the ruins 
of Campden house, burnt in the late wars. 

Poor Joan and her son indignantly deny 
the whole charge, which John affirms, 
saying he will justify it to his death; and 
it makes against Richard that as he was 
being taken back from the justice’s house, 
he dropped out of his pocket a ball of 
inkle, which one of the guard took up. 
“Give it me,” he said, “it is only my 
wife’s hair lace.” The guard untied it, 
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found a slip-knot at the end, and showed 
it to John, who was too far on in front to 
notice when it was dropped. “That,” 
eried he, “is the very string my master 
was strangled with.” Moreover, next 
Lord’s day, Joan and Richard were 
brought to church, the minister designing 
to speak to them and exhort them to 
repent and confess. Their road lay past 
Richard’s house, and, two of his children 
running out to meet him, he took one up 
in his arms and led the other by the hand, 
when, on a sudden, both their noses fell a 
bleeding, “‘ which waslooked onasominous.” 

People then remembered that, the year 
before, Mr. Harrison’s house had been 
broken into, onthe market-day, while he and 
his family were at lecture, and seven score 
pounds of money taken away. Besides, not 
long before the steward’s disappearance, 
John Perry had one night made a hideous 
outcry in the garden, and, running in, 
had declared that two men in white, with 
naked swords, had set upon him, and he 
had defended himself with a sheep-pick, 
which he showed to be hacked in several 
places. John, therefore, being questioned 
about the robbery, said his brother was 
the thief, and had told him the money was 
‘ buried in their garden. ‘ We were to have 
divided it this Michaelmas,” added he. Of 
course, after the strictest search, nothing 
was found in Perry’s garden. The men 
in white, he acknowledged, was an inven- 
tion: “I wanted to make my master think 
there were rogues about, that we might 
rob him without suspicion.” 

John, Joan, and Richard were tried at 
the next assizes: first, for stealing, in 1659, 
a hundred and forty pounds out of Harri- 
son’s dwelling-house; next, for murder. 
To the first they pleaded not guilty; “ but, 
some one whispering behind, they soon 
after pleaded guilty, and were pardoned 
by the Act of Oblivion (framed after his 
sacred Majesty’s restoration for far other 
purposes). They that prompted them 
were probably unwilling to lose time and 
trouble the court with their trial, in 
regard the Act of Oblivion pardoned 
them. Nevertheless, afterwards, and at 
their deaths, they earnestly denied they 
knew anything about this robbery.” 


The judge could not try them on the | 


second count, because the body had not 
been found ; so they were kept in prison, 
John persisting in his story, and adding 
that his mother and brother had tried to 
poison him in jail, and that he durst 
neither eat nor drink with them. 


At the next assizes, in the spring of 
1661, the judge was less scrupulous, and 
the three were tried for murder. All 
pleaded not guilty, and when John’s con- 
fession was proved by the J. P. and several 
witnesses, he replied that he was then mad 
and knew not what he said. Richard 
further averred that his brother had ac- 
cused others, as the tinker and the squire’s 
serving man; but these were not ques- 
tioned, and the jury found all three guilty. 
Then followed one of the most shocking 
outrages on justice which English law has 
ever committed. On Broadway Hill, in 
sight of Campden, the mother was first 
hanged, “being reputed a witch, and to 
have so bewitched her sons they could 
confess nothing while she lived.” Then 
Richard, with his foot on the ladder, once 
more professed his innocence, and that he 
knew absolutely nothing of Harrison’s 
death or what was become of him, and 
with great earnestness begged his brother, 
for the satisfaction of his own conscience, 
to say what he knew about him. But 
John, “with a surly and dogged carriage, 
told the people he was not obliged to 
confess to them.” At the last, however, 
Richard having been hanged, he declared 
he knew nothing about what had happened 
to his master; “ but by-and-by, perhaps,” 
he said, “it may be found out.” 

And so it was; for, in 1663, Sir Thomas 
Overbury, J.P. of Burton, in Gloncester- 
shire (what relation of the Sir T. Over- 
bury so mysteriously murdered in the 
reign of James I. we cannot tell) received a 
letter from old William Harrison himself, 
tellmg how on that night, of the 16th 
August, in the narrow passage amongst 
Ebrington furzes (the good old law of 
Richard II., that there should be fifty feet 
plain and bare on each side of the king’s 
highway, seems to have been become obso- 
lete) a horseman met him and called out, 
* Art thou there ?” “ I, fearing he would 
have rid over me,” said Harrison, “ struck 
his horse over the nose, whereupon he 
struck me with his sword and ran it into 
my side, while another came behind me, 
| and then another, and hoisting me up be- 
| bint one of them, fastening my wrists 
round his body with something that had 





a spring lock, and gave a snap as they 


put it on.” They then put alot of money 
into his pocket, why, is not explained, and 
carry him to the sea-side at Deal, keeping 
| him alive, wounded and bruised as he is, 
| with broth and strong waters. One Wren- 
shaw then takes him on board a ship, 
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there being some talk between Wrenshaw 
and the men about seven pounds. On 
shipboard he remains six weeks, and 
gets pretty well of his injuries. He 
finds plenty of board “in the same 
condition as himself;” but when the 
captain comes rourid one day, and says 
he has spied three Turkish cruisers, they 
all, captives as they are, volunteer to fight 
in defence of the ship. ‘“ No; keep you 
close (says the captain) and I’ll deal with 
them well enough.” He soon calls them 
on deck, and they see two Turkish ships 
close by, into one of which, he and 
others are put, and after various sufferings 
at sea, and on shore, are brought out for 
sale. Each being asked his trade or call- 
ing, Harrison says he has some skill in 
physic, and is handed over to “a grave 
physician of 87 years of age, who lived 
near Smyrna, but had been in England, 
and knew Crowland in Lincolnshire, which 
he preferred before all other places in 
England... . . He employed me to keep 
his still-house, and gave me a silver bowl, 
double gilt, to drink in. . . . once he set 
me to gather cotton wool, which I not 
doing to his mind, he struck me down to 
the ground, and drew his stiletto to stab 
me, but I, holding up my hands to him, 
he gave a stamp, and turned from me.” 
After a year and three quarters, the old 
Turk calls him, “as he was used by the 
name of Boll,” (query Bull), and says: 
“Tam going to die, and you must shift 
for yourself.” As soon as he is dead 
Harrison goes down a day’s journey, with 
his silver bowl, to the nearest port, and 
finds no English ship, but a ship of Ham- 
burgh, bound for Portugal in three or four 
days. The Hamburghers are afraid to 
take him on board, lest the searchers 
should find him, and so their goods and 
lives should be forfeit. At last one of 
them, who had been “ very stiff in his 
denial, at the sight of the bowl is put to 


a pause,” and agrees, in exchange for it, | 
| Thomas, it is hard to think that he, know- 


to let him lie down in the keel, covering 
him with boards and such like. There he 
stays, “‘ daily furnished with victual,” till 
they get to Lisbon, where he is put ashore 
moneyless, to shift for himself. Going up 
into the city he comes into a fair street, 
and being weary, turns his back to a wall 
and leans upon his staff. There soon pass 
four gentlemen, one of whom speaks to 
him in Portuguese ; he answers in English; 
whereupon the speaker replies in the same 
tongue, that he is a Wisbeach man, and, 


hearing his story, gives him lodging and | 
' 


= 











diet, till he can make interest. with the 
master of an English ship to take him 
home. “ Bringing me aboard, he bestowed 
on me wine, and strong waters, and 
give me eight stivers, and recommended 
me to the master’s care. He landed 
me at Dover whence I made shift to 
get to London.” And so, with a few lines 
of praise to God, concludes this “ true 
account,” on which Sir Thos. Overbury’s 
comment is, that he considers “‘ the whole 
business amongst the most remarkable 
occurrences of this age.” Many, he tells 
us, questioned the truth of Harrison’s 
statements, and believed he was never out 
of England. But, then, why should he— 
for fifty years and more in honourable and 
plentiful service with the Campden family, 
a man, too, of sdber life and conversation, 
and reputed a just and faithful servant— 
have so strangely misbehaved himself in 
his old age? It was not because his 
accounts were out of order. Moreover, he 
left in his house a considerable sum of the 
viscountess’s money. Of one thing there 
is no doubt, the Perrys suffered unjustly ; 
Harrison affirmed that he never set eyes 
on any of them that evening, those who 
carried him off being men whom he had 
never seen before. That he was “spirited 
away as some are said to have been,” Sir 
Thomas cannot believe, “in respect he 
was an old and infirm man,” fairies being 
notoriously particular, and choosing either 
promising babies or stout, well-set-up 
fellows, like Ogier le Danois. He also 
remarks how hard it is to think that any 
one would take the trouble to carry off an 
old man who would only fetch seven 
pounds all the way from the middle of 
Gloucestershire to the coast of Kent. 

Old Harrison did not live long; and his 
son succeeded to the stewardship, in which 
office he was not popular; and his enemies 
set afloat the story that he had contrived 
his father’s removal, in order the sooner to 
step into his shoes. Yet, admits Sir 


ing what had happened, should prosecute 
the Perrys to the death, and should pro- 
vide for their being brought for execution 
to Broadway-hill, near twenty miles from 
where they were condemned, close, indeed, 
to his own gates, and where he could daily 
see them hanging in chains. “So bitter 
was he, that he himself stood at the foot 
of the ladder when they were put to 
death.” This bitterness may to some seem 
like conscious guilt determined to thrust 
away suspicion from itself. On the whole, 
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however, we must feel, as Sir T. Overbury 
did, that “it is best to suspend hard 
thoughts till Time, the great discoverer, 
shall bring to light this dark and myste- 
rious matter.”’ ‘Time, however, is some- 
times a concealer; and from that day to 
this, nothing more has come out about the 
Harrison mystery. 

There was, of course, nothing incredible 
in the carrying a man off and selling 
him to the Turks. Crimping and kid- 
napping were regular professions. Bristol 
stood at the head of this nefarious traffic, 
which went on with the connivance of 
Government so far as “our plantations” 
were concerned. labour was wanted 
out there; negroland was so well worked 
by Spaniards and others that we could 


not supply our needs thence; and “the | 


labour field of the South Pacific” was 
not yet opened up, nor had the happy 
thought occurred to any one of getting 
hold of Chinese or Hindoo coolies. So 
political prisoners were sent out wholesale, 
much under the same conditions under 
which French “reds” and “suspects” 
have been shipped any time the last twenty- 
five years to Cayenne and Lambessa and 
New Caledonia. Barbadoes alone must 
have had enough, what with Cavaliers, 
and Irish (sent over in swarms by Crom- 
well), and Scotch Covenanters (those who 
escaped hanging after Bothwell Brigg and 
Claverhouse’s subsequent raids), to have 
peopled the whole West Indies, if they had 
been sent ont to live instead of to die. 


But the demand continued; for so long | 


as men could be easily got it did not seem 
worth while to take much care of them. 
I suppose whenever there was a glut in 
the “ plantation ” market, the Turks came 


in for their share; or perhaps, at times | 


they outbid the Christians. Now and then 


they took the matter into their own hands; | 
y 


Sallee rovers were, in those days, by no 
means unknown in the Channel, and they 
were always ready to pick up what came 
in their way. Nearly half a century after, 
when our navy was at a low ebb, and 
Tourville, having destroyed Teignmouth 
and harried the coast of Torbay, was defeat- 
ing Sir G. Rooke and scattering the great 
English and Dutch Smyrna flect, an Alge- 
rine cruiser fell on the town of Baltimore in 
Treland, sacked it, and carried off nearly all 
the inhabitants. There is, then, no prima 
facie improbability in Harrison’s story. 
What he related might have befallen him ; 
and those who seized him might have been 
paying off an old grudge, or might have 


| fancied the old steward would have a 
| great deal more about him than twenty- 
|three pounds. Anyhow the affair was 
much talked of at the time; and has 
never since been cleared up. For one 
thing we may be thankful; people are 
certainly not hanged now-a-days on the 
| miserable insufficient evidence which was 
enough to bring the three unhappy Perrys 
to the gallows. 





FATAL OMENS. 


THERE may be some advantage in be- 
lieving in: lucky omens, since the believer 
enjoys his good fortune in expectation, if 
not in fruition; but, unless it be good to 
meet trouble considerably more than half 
way, those who have faith in death-tokens 
are not to be envied. If they would not 
|make themselves miserable with dismal 
| pnesses as to the coming vacancy in the 
| home circle, they must keep every window 

close, lest some erratic bird fly in, and out 

| again; and even then a robin, intent on a 
friendly call, may tap thrice at the glass 
| barring his entrance, a heedless swallow 
may tumble down the chimney, or a lively 
crow croak thrice as he flies over head 
|—all infallible signs of a speedy visit 
from the grisly king. In Northampton- 
| shire, it is sufficient to see three magpies 
| in sociable communion, to become aware 
|a burying is at hand, although elsewhere 
the sight is a welcome one, for 





One is a sign of sorrow, two a sign of mirth. 
| Three are a sign of a wedding, and four a sign of a 
irth. 

| Chaucer speaks of the “owl eke that of 
death the bode bringeth,” and Spenser's 
““whistler shrill, that whoso hears shall 
die,” has but to flap his wings against an 
invalid’s chamber door, and the doctor 
may go his way. The owl’s evil repute 
reaches even to Siam, where his perching 
upon a roof is held prophetic of at least 
one death in the house it covers. The 


| only bird rivalling the owl in this sinister 


respect is the raven. “I had as lief hear 
the night raven, come what plague could 
have come after it,” says Benedick. Full 
of her fell purpose, Lady Macbeth exclaims, 
The raven himself is hoarse 
That ecreaks the fatal entrance cf Duncan 
Under my battlements ; 
and the victim of Iago’s treacherous coun- 
sel, and his own weak credulity, cries 
It comes o’er my memory, 
As doth the raven o’er the infected house, 
Boding to all. 
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According to an Eastern tradition, Cain, | | disturbed by a tallowy winding sheet; 
after committing the first murder, wan- | | | but, unless we eschew open fires, we must 
dered about the earth with his brother’s|remain liable to receive an unpleasant 
body, knowing not how to rid himself of | notification by a coffin-shaped cinder 
the ghastly burden. One day he came | | | popping out upon us. Materfamilias 
upon two ravens ir fierce conflict, and saw should look to it that nurse makes sure 
the victor make a hole in the ground with | baby is im the cradle ere she sets about 
his talons and beak, and deposit therein | rocking it, for if the cradle be tenantless 
the body of his foe. Taking the hint, | | when rocked, a little coffin will soon be 
Cain set to work with his hands, and hid | required. Ladies who love their lords 
Abel’s corpse in a grave beneath a palm | must beware of fracturing the symbol of 
tree. When he had finished his task, his | wedlock, the bre raking of a wedding ring 
instructor, who had watched the opera-| being a certain sign that its owner will 
tion from a tree branch, flew to Adam / soon wear the weeds of widowhood. We 
with the news. From that time the | suppose the rarity of such an accident has 
raven has been a messenger of ill to man-| invested it with such dire significance. 
kind. The grim aspect of the raven, his | Rarer still is the substitution of a mourn- 
sombre plumage, and his odd croak, in| ing ring for the circlet of plain gold, and 
some measure excuse his libellers; but it} no wonder Mauritia de Nassau swooned 
is hard upon the pigeon that he cannot| when she discovered her careless bride- 
rest on a tree, or stray into a house with- groom had bound her to him with a 
out being scouted as the harbinger of | death’s-head ring. When he should have 
death. Fowls roosting at noon lie under | been at church the young Ear! of Balcarres 
the same imputation, and if a hen so| was quietly taking breakfast in his night- 
far forgets herself as to crow, the only | gown and slippers, oblivious of the fact 
way of preventing a death following such | that it was his wedding morning. Re- 
an assertion of the equality of the sexes, is | minded that the fair Ms auritia was waiting 
to wring the offender’s neck. for him, he dressed hurriedly, and hastened 

The hi ‘ability of insects to play the part of | to church. When the wedding ring was 
death-seers seems to be limited to the bee, | wanted, it was not forthcoming, and Bal- 
the butterfly, and the death-watch. Thetick- | carres taking a ring from a friend’s hand, 
ing of the last behind the wainscot, the ap- | placed it upon the bride’s finger. After 
pearance of three butterflies taking the air | the ceremony was over, the lady glancing 
in company, or the mere entrance of a|at her hand, beheld a death’s head and 
wild hummer into a house, are all equally | cross bones upon the ring, and fainted. 
fatal. Ifa swarm of bees choose to settle | When she recovered, she declared she was 
upon a dead hedge-stake, a dead tree, or | destined to die within the year, ® presenti- 
the dead bough of a living one, a death is | ment that probably helped to bring about 
sure to occur in the family of the owner | its own fulfilment, for before the twelve- 
before twelve months have gone by. It is| month expired, the heedless earl was a 
a still more serious matter for an ox or a widower. 
cow to break into a man’s garden; that is} When the Scottish “dead-bell” tinkled 
a warning he will hear of three deaths in| in Lord Marmion’s ears, the forger-hero 
his family in the ensuing half year. Does | addressing Fitz-Eustace, said— 
the feminine horror of mice spring from a Iei 

“ : $,° 8 it not strange, that, as ye sung, 
latent belief in the superstition that a Seemed in mine ear a death-peal rung. 
mouse running over a person, or squealing Such as in nunneries they toll 
behind a bed, is as ominous of drawn For some departing sister’s soul. 

“ , , Say, what may this portend ? 
blinds as the howling of a dog outside a 
sick man’s house ? but the squire left the Palmer to answer. 

Some shrewd old farmer, we suspect, | “The death of true friend ”—a very safe 
first promulgated the notion that the| interpretation upon the eve of Flodden. 
missing of a drill in sowing betokened the | Persons possessing the uncomfortable 
demise of somebody employed on the farm, | faculty of second sight know that an indi- 
before the season was out; but how the | vidual will succumb to death within a year, 
idea could obtain anywhere that a similar | when they see him or her accompanied by a 
misfortune is entailed by growing parsley in | shadowy shroud invisible to less favoured 
a garden is beyond comprehension. Thanks | eyes ; the nearer the shroud rises to the 
to gas, colza, and rock-oil, one is pretty s safe | doomed one’s head, the closer is the end 
now-a-days from having one’s equanimity | at hand. Lord Reay writes to Mr. Pepys, 
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“A gentleman who was married to a 
cousin of Drynie’s, living in the county of 
Ross, coming on a visit to him at his 
house, called him to the door to speak to 
him about some business. But when they 
_ went out, he was so frightened that he 
fainted, and having recovered, would in no 
wise stay in the house that night, but went 
with his wife to a farmer’s hard by; 
where, she asking him why he left the 
house, he told her publicly that he knew 
Drynie would die that night; for when 
they went to the door, he saw his winding- 
sheet about him. And, accordingly, the 
gentleman did die that night, though he 
went to bed in perfect health, and had had 
no sickness for some time before. I had 
this story from Drynie’s own son, the 
farmer, his servant, and the man himself 
who saw it.” Henry, Earl of Clarendon, 
son of the famous chancellor, sets down a 
still stranger story for the secretary’s 
edification. ‘One day, I know by some 
remarkable circumstances it was towards 
the middle of February, 1661-2, the old 
Earl of Newborough came to dine with 
my father at Worcester House, and another 
Scotch gentleman with him, whose name 
I cannot calltomind. After dinner, as we 
were standing and talking together in the 
room, says my Lord Newborough to the 
other Scotch gentleman, who was looking 
very steadfastly upon my wife, ‘ What is 
the matter, that thou hast had thine eyes 
fixed upon my Lady Cornbury ever since 
she came into the room? Is she notafine 
woman? Why dost thou not speak.’ 
‘She’s a handsome lady, indeed,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘but I see her in blood.’ 
Whereupon my Lord Newborough laughed 
at him; and all the company going out of 
the room, we parted; and I believe none 
of us thought more of the matter; I am 
sure I did not. My wife was at that time 
perfectly well in health, and looked as well 
as ever she did in her life. In the begin- 
ning of the next month she fell ill of the 
small-pox ; she was always very apprehen- 
sive of that disease, and used to say if she 
ever had it she should die of it. Upon the 
ninth day after the small-pox appeared, in 


the morning, she bled at the nose, which | 
quickly stopped; but in the afternoon the | 


blood burst out again with great violence 
at her nose and mouth, and about eleven 
of the clock that night she died, almost 
weltering in her blood.” 

To see ourselves as others see us, is 
sentence of death with speedy execution. 
In 1793, the hostess of the Three Stags in 





St. George’s Fields, fell one day into a 
sort of slumber as she was sitting in the 
bar. When she awoke, she said that she 
had dreamed she saw herself enter a room 
where she was sitting; getting up from 
her seat, she spoke to her second self, 
taking the phantom, which resembled her 
in every particular, by the hand. Nothing 
her friends could say, would convince her 
it was only adream. “Whether it was 
her eidolon or not,” says the newspaper 
chronicler of the strange vision, “ we shall 
not pretend to say; but, certain it is, that 
the next morning, after eating her break- 
fast, she was taken ill, and expired in a 
quarter of an hour. 














Were omen-mongers content with draw- | 


ing dire conclusions from doleful visions, 
there would be something like method in 


their madness, but they make joy pro- | 
phetic of sorrow, a light heart premonitory | 


of heavy woe. Since prevision is happily 
denied mankind, it were odd, indeed, if 
instances could not be cited of merriment 
preluding misfortune. 
of Scotland, held high revel, and was 


unusually gay, a few hours before he was | 


murdered. Buckingham cut a caper or 
two upon rising from his bed, the day 


Felton’s knife split his proud heart in two. | 
put on new regimentals | 
“to meet Master Soult,” and was full of | 
fun on the morning of Vimiera’s fight, in | 


A young officer 


which he was killed. The idea that high 


spirits presage impending calamity, does | 
not lack poetic authority. Romeo has | 


only just uttered the words, 


My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne, 
And, all the day, an unaccustom’d spirit, 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts, 


when Balthasar comes with bad news from | 
Hastings jests at the doubts of | 


Verona. 
the boar-fearing Stanley, asking, 


Think you, but that I know our state secured, 
I would be so triumphant as I am ? 


but a little while before he hears Glo’ster | 


swear he will not dine before he sees his 


head. King Duncan had been in unusual || 
pleasure before seeking the bed from which | 
But in truth | 


he was not to rise again. 
Shakspeare might be quoted as effectively 


to prove that low spirits forerun evil hap. | 


Hamlet feels ill about the heart when 


summoned to meet Laertes with the foils; | 
“such a gainsaying as would, perhaps, | 


trouble a woman,” but he defies the 
augury and goes to his death. 

Sunday funerals would need no official 
discouragement, were it an article of com- 


mon belief that if a grave be open on the 


James the Second, || 
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first day of the week, the sexton will have | there were lions in the Tower, the death of 
to ply his spade before another Sunday |one of the royal beasts was supposed to 
comes ; but so far as we know this notion | herald the demise of the wearer of Eng- 
is peculiar to a solitary parish in Suffolk. | land’s crown, as surely as any extraordi- 
Another superstition of the same sort is | narydisturbance of the elements announced 
the belief that one death in a house will|a great man was dead. The Greeks, 
be speedily followed by another, if the | thronging Missolonghi’s streets, to learn 
door is closed upon a corpse, that is, if the | how it went with their poet-leader, cried 
house door be shut before the hearse has with one accord, as a violent thunderstorm 
started on its journey. | broke over their heads, “The great man 
Mr. Fludd told the author of “ A History | is gone!” and they divined rightly, for at 
of Remarkable Providences,” that James | that moment Byron died. 
the First was earnestly entreated to forego} Not a few old families pride themselves 
disturbing the remains of his unhappy | upon inheriting certain omens, whereby 
mother ; it being very well known that if | they are warned of death’s approach. Some 
a body were removed from its grave, some | are warned by a meteor’s light, some by 
of the family would die shortly afterwards ; | melancholy strains of music floating from 
“as did,” says Turner, “Prince Henry, the mansion to die away in the woods. A 
and, I think, Queen Anne.” He was half | mysterious knocking, never heard at any 
right, half wrong. Prince Henry’s death | other time, tells the lords of Bampton that | 
followed hard upon the removal of Mary’s | one of their race is bound for the silent | 
body from Fotheringay to Westminster |land. A stamping by unseen feet on the 
Abbey. That took place in the autumn | palace floor predicates a death in the 
of 1612; in September the Prince sickened, | family of the ducal house of Modena. A 
in October he took to his bed, and when, | sturgeon forcing its way up the Trent 
upon the twenty-ninth of the month,a lunar | towards Clifton Hall, is a sign that the 
rainbow for seven hours seemingly spanned | Cliftons of Nottinghamshire will have 
the palace of St. James’s, the crowd of| to put on mourning. For some days be- 


gazers accepted the unusual sight as a fore the death of the heir of the Breretons, 


fatal omen, and upon the fifth of November, | the trunk of a tree is to be seen floating 
he who might have saved his race from|on the lake near the family mansion. 


James did| Two giant owls perch upon the battle- 
|; ments of Wardour Castle, when an Arun- 
del’s last hour has come. If a Devonshire 
Oxenham is about to die, a white-breasted 
bird flutters over the doomed one’s bed, 
A local ballad relates how on the bridal eve 
of Margaret, heiress of the brave and 
generous Sir James Oxenham, a silver- 
breasted bird flew over the wedding guests, 
just as Sir James rose to acknowledge 
their congratulations. The next day, the 
bride fell dead at the altar, stabbed by a 
discarded lover. 


ruin, passed away to his rest. 
not lose his consort till seven years after- 
wards, and we have his royal word for it 
that a comet appeared specially for the sad 
occasion. His bereaved majesty, turning 
poet in his grief, wrote, 

Thee to invite, the great God sent a star ; 

His nearest friends and kin good princes are, 

Who, though they run their race of men, and die, 

Death serves but to refine their majesty. 

So did my Queen her court from hence remove, 

And left this earth to be enthroned above ; 

Then is she changed, not dead. No good prince dies, 

But, like the sun, doth only set to rise. 

Baxter assures us that the well at 
Oundle “drummed ” in anticipation of the 
decease of Charles II. When Shake- 
speare’s Henry IV. swoons after hearing 
good tidings from the seat of war, Prince 
Humphrey deems he will soon be sireless, 
because 


** Now, marry me, proud maid,”’ he cried, 
“Thy blood with mine shall wed!” 

He dashed the dagger in his side, 
And at her feet fell dead. 

Poor Margaret, too, grows cold with death, 
And round her, hovering flies 

The phantom bird for her last breath, 
To bear it to the skies. 























The river has thrice flowed, no ebb between; 

And the old folk, Time’s doting chroniclers, 

Say it did so a little time before, ; 

That our great grandsire, Edward, sick’d, and died. 
The Welsh captain in Richard II. de- 

clares his countrymen cannot be longer 

kept together; the withering of the bay- | 

trees, the bloody aspect of the moon, and | 

meteors fighting the fixed stars of heaven, | 

all assuring them the king is dead. When | 





Howell saw a tombstone in a stone-cutter’s 
shop in Fleet-street, in 1632, inscribed with 
the names of sundry persons, who there- 
by attested the fact that John Oxenham, 
Mary his sister, James his son, and Eliza- 
beth his mother, had each and all died 
with a white-breasted bird fluttering above 
their beds. 


A family of Loch Ranza, Arran, know 
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when one of their kin is about to die, by 
an invisible piper playing a lament on the 
hillside. When Death purposes visiting a 
McLean of Lochbury, the unwelcome 
caller is heralded by the spirit of a battle- 
slain ancestor ringing the bells on his 
fairy bridle, as he gallops twice round the 
old homestead. Asarule, death-announc- 
ing phantoms are of the feminine gender. 
No Lady Holland expects to shuffle off this 
mortal coil until she has seen a shadowy 
counterfeit presentiment of herself. The 
Middletons of Yorkshire, as becomes an 
ancient Catholic house, have a Benedictine 
nun to apprise them of a reduction in the 
number of Middletons. A weeping, moan- 
ing, earthy-sprite warns the Stanleys of 
the death of a distinguished member of 
the family. A hairy-armed girl, called 
May Moullach, brings the like sad news to 
the Grants of Grant; the Bodach-am-dun, 
otherwise the ghost of the hill, performs 
the office for the Grants of Rothiemurcus, 
and most old Highland families boast their 
own familiar banshee, whose wailing, 
screaming, and weeping, tells them the 
head of the house must make room for his 
heir. Lady Fanshaw, visiting the head of 
an Irish sept in his moated baronial 
grange, was made aware that banshees 
are not peculiar to Scotland. Awakened 
at midnight by an awful unearthly scream, 
she beheld, by the light of the moon, a 
female form at the window of her room, 
which was too far from the ground for any 
woman of mortal mould to reach. The 
creature owned a pretty pale face, and red 
dishevelled hair, and was clad in the 
garb of old—very old—lIreland. After 
exhibiting herself for some time, the 
interesting spectre shrieked twice and 
vanished. When Lady Fanshaw told 
her host what she had seen, he was 
not at all surprised. “A near relation,” 
said he, “died last night in this castle. 
We kept our expectation of the event from 
you, lest it should throw a cloud over the 
cheerful reception which was your due. 
Now, before such an event happens in the 
family and castle, the female spectre you 
saw always becomes visible. She is be- 
lieved to be the spirit of a woman of 
inferior rank, whom one of my ancestors 
married, and whom he afterwards caused 
to be drowned in the moat, to expiate the 
dishonour done to our race.” If all banshees 
originated in the same way, the less the 
proprietors of such things brag of the 
matter, the better. If we must believe in 
omens, rather than own a banshee, we 











would put our faith in warnings that are 
common property, like the credulous folk 
who behold 

No natural exhalation in the sky, 

No scope of nature, no distemper’d day, 

No common wind, no customéd event, 

But they will pluck away his natural cause, 


And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs, 
Abortioas, presages, and tongues of heaven. 


YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘HOBSON’S CHOICE,” ETC. 
——~> 


CHAPTER LXXI. PITY AND PARDON. 


Ir was a long winter, wonderfully mild 
about Christmas time, but afterwards un- 
usually severe. We had “a stem” of 
hard frost, with biting east winds, suc- 
ceeded by heavy snow-storms. I was re- 
minded of the old time when I had en- 
countered Rosetta, nearly perished with 
the cold, in Orme’s Plantation; when I 
had ventured upon my most foolish 
journey by night to Overbury Hall. The 
farm was revisited by its old wintry 
disasters, frozen ponds and suffering cattle. 
Reube was beset with his old difficulties ; 
day and night he was at the folds, com- 
bating the snow, and striving his best for 
the preservation of his distressed and 
shivering flock. 

All had been made snug for the night, 
however. Wearied with many hours’ toil 
and trouble my uncle had fallen asleep by 
the fireside. He had but just returned 
from the frozen water meadows. His 
hat hung upon the back of his chair; a 
cloud of steam was rising from his wet boots 
and gaiters. Rachel, 1 think, was taking 
counsel with Kem as to the preparation of 
something comfortable for his supper. 

I had been conversing in a low tone 
with my mother as to certain plans I 
entertained. I sought her permission to 
go abroad in quest of my father, Sir 
George, of whom nothing had been heard 
for so long. That was to be my main |, 
object, at any rate; but combined with it | 
was a desire to benefit, if possible, by study 
of foreign picture galleries. 

The journey I proposed was a thing to | 
be viewed with seriousness and even some 
alarm in those days, espec ially by one who | 
had lived so many years in seclusion and | 
stillness. My mother hesitated. I could 
see that my going would grieve her much, 
and yet I “knew “that in her heart she ap- 
proved it. She felt that it was dutiful 
and right ; her own anxiety for tidings of | 
Sir George was not less urgent than my 
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own. For some time past, indeed, her 
distress on this account had been very 
sore. Again and again we asked each other, | 
vainly enough, What had become of him ? 
What had been his fate? Didhe live still ? | 

Something too we had spoken upon | 
another matter. I mean my love for | 
Rachel. This had somehow come to be | 
oftentimes a subject of conversation be- | 
tween us. In truth I had confessed my 
love to my mother, artfully trusting to 
gather from her some clue to Rachel’s 
sentiments in regard to myself. My | 
cunning had not advantaged me, however. 


My mother would not aid me by revealing | 


any secret knowledge she possessed. She 
declined, indeed, to set forth any opinion | 
on the subject. That she regarded Rachel | 
with great affection, and that, so far, my 
choice had her sanction, I was well 
assured. But as she said with a smile, | 
“There are things a lover must find out 
for himself. He can learn them in no 
other way. Echoes are very deceptive. 
And what is the worth of hearsay evidence 
in such a case of all others ? 
you should know, 
Besides, a woman may not be conscious of 


her love until the touchstone of another’s | 


But I’m too old to talk | 


is applied to it. 
and you, Duke—are you | 


of these things : 
not too young ?’ 

I said, what was indeed the truth at the | 
time, that I no longer felt myself so very | 
young; that of late I had grown older | 
with great rapidity ; and that the title of 
“Young Mr. Nightingale,” 
often been applied to me—something by 
way of taunt in many instances—had lost 
much of its appositeness. 

“ But are you sure you know your own 
heart, Duke ? ” 

*“T think so. 
knew hers.” 
lest Rachel should accept my suit—sup- 


posing her to accept it—not out of her love 


for me, but moved by a sort of gratitude, 
and influenced by the thought that I had 
been the firm friend of poor Tony. 

“Tt might be so,” said my mother, 
musingly. “But if she loves you, can it 
matter so very much why she loves you? 


If it is to be for his sake at first, will it | 


not surely be for your own by- and- by ? 
But love is so jealous ; perhaps justly so. 


Well, Duke, if I’m to advise, I must say | 


—wait.” 
“Her love 
yonder, I fear.” 
“But can it stay there ? 


lies in the churchyard | 


As a lawyer | 
if not as a lover. | 


which had so | 


I would I was as sure I | 
And then I stated my fears | 


She is very 


je She has been severely tried, no 
|doubt. Still.her heart is not dead, Duke; 
| you can’t think that. There is snow all 
|over the land just now. But can you 
| doubt that the sun will shine forth—that 
the snow will melt—and the flowers lift their 
heads, and bud and flower again? Have 
but patience, Duke; and wait. Spring 
| will come, and summer in due season. I 
| said that you were still young. Does not 
this prove it? You have not yet learnt 
to endure. Disappointment and delay are 
new to you—and you cannot bear them 
| uncomplainingly. May your burden of 
care be no heavier than it now is, Duke! 
But do not fear. Time sets things right. 
Meanwhile, we can but wait and hope— 
| yes, and pray, my boy.” 

There were tears in her eyes as she spoke. 
She drew me towards her and kissed me 
tenderly on the forehead, smoothing away 
my hair, just as I remembered her doing 
| long years before, when I was quite a child. 
| “Tecan *t think what it is makes the dogs 
| bark so,” said my uncle, stirring in his easy 

chair. 

The dogs were certainly barking ; 
although our conversation had so engaged 
us that we had not before noticed the fact. 

“T hope there’s nothing gone wrong in 
| the farm-yard. We've surely had mischief 
| enough for one while.” He took up his 

hat and prepared to sally forth. “It seems 
|to me there’s something moving in the 
front garden,” he said, presently, after 
| waiting to listen. ‘It can’t be one of the 
cattle got loose.” 
| He opened the front door, and stood on 
| the step, looking forth. I joineé him. 
| The moon was shining brightly. Rays of 
| ruddy light poured from the house upon 
which seemed by 


| 


| the snow-clad garden 
contrast to acquire a bluish-green tint— 
with here and there black patches where 
the shrubs grew. 

“T see nothing. Do you, Duke?” I 
| pointed out to him footprints upon the 
gravel walks. Soon I perceived a figure 
| standing at a few paces distance from the 
| doorway; a man with a thick sprinkling 
of snow upon his dark dress. 

I called to him, but he did not answer. 
Apparently he did not hear or understand 
me. I approached him. For the moment 
I did not recognise him. 

“This isthe Down Farm, I think ?” hesaid. 

His voice—it was broken, and hollow, 
and tremulous—sent a strange thrill 
| through me. 

*“ And this,” 


} 








i 
he cried, suddenly, as I | 
} 
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took his hand, “this is my boy—this is 
Duke!” 

“ Father!” 

The man was Sir George Nightingale. 
His hand was cold as a stone. He was 
thinly clad and wet through. He was 
standing in snow up to his ankles. 

“T’ve come, Duke,” he said, faintly. 
“T’ve come, at last. I thought I should 
have died on the way. I missed the track, 
and have wandered many miles. But I’ve 
seen you again, thank God! thank God! 
Now lead me in—take me to your mother.” 

His manner was most strange—he moved 
like a man in a trance. He was trembling 
violently— his face was terribly hollow 
and worn—livid from exposure to the 
cold. There was a curious filmy look about 
his eyes. His limbs seemed to have lost 
strength to sustain him—he swayed and 
tottered so that I circled him with my 
arms to save him from falling. I had but 
a moment to note these things, for I saw 
the necessity of bringing him at once into 
the house. He was dying of cold. 

My uncle, shocked and _ bewildered, 
stared at us vacantly. Yet I can remember 
that with a sort of involuntary action he 
removed his hat and stood bareheaded on 
the door-steps as Sir George, with my 
help, moved past him. 

My mother had issued from the dining- 
room and was standing in the hall. She 
wore a startled, perplexed air, but she did 
not yet fully comprehend what had hap- 
pened. 

“What has happened? Who is-this ?” 

“ Mildred ! ” 

It was a cry almost of delirium; wild 
and shrill, terrible to hear; then he half 
slipped, half sprang from my grasp and 
fell down heavily at her feet. Something 
more he said, imploring her pity and her 
pardon, as I understood, but the wo 
were so indistinctly uttered I could not 
certain of their purport. For a moment 
his arms were stretched out imploringly ; 
then I heard his hands strike noisily upon 
the floor, 

“ George! ” 

She was on her knees weaving her arms 
round him, struggling to raise him and to 
rest his head upon her bosom. 

“George, George!” she cried piteously, 
over and over again. I took his kh it 
was still icy cold. Still I fancied tre- 
turned the pressure of mine. Then all 
movement ceased. it was plain that he 
had become insensible. 

“My husband!” she cried. “Speak to 








me; George, speak to me,” and she rained 
kisses upon his white face. 

“He has fainted,” I said. 

My uncle left us hurriedly in quest of 
remedies—Kem emerged from the kitchen; 
Rachel was in attendance beside my 
mother. There was great commotion, 
and bewilderment, and alarm. 

“He does not move !” cried my mother 
presently, as she rocked to and fro in her 
great anguish, pressing closely the inani- 
mate form, as though to impart to it her 
own heart’s warmth and life. “ Tell him 
to speak to me, Duke. He will know 
your voice—he’s forgotten mine! Tell 
him to say one word—but one. I love 
him—TI have always loved him. It is my 
husband. My own dear husband come 
back to me at last. Forgive him? I’ve 
nothing to forgive. I love him—lI love 
him. I have never loved but him in all 
the world. He’s all in all to me. My 
life, my soul—speak to me, George. He 
does not move. Oh God!” she cried in 


her despair, as she turned and gazed about | 


her with wild beseeching eyes. “ Tell 
him to live, some one—tell him to speak 
to me. Live, George, live! Speak to 
me, my husband—” and then she fell 
swooning back with his head still resting 
on her bosom. 

He never spoke, or stirred, or breathed 
again. 


The death of Sir George Nightingale | 
was duly announced in the newspapers, 
and occupied public attention for some 
time. Brief memoirs of him were pub- 
lished, setting forth the leading facts of 
his professional career with sufficient 
accuracy. His early demise was the sub- | 


ject of general regret. It was shown 


that entirely by his own merits and || 
industry he had risen from a position of |, 


comparative obscurity to one of real dis- 
tinction. High rank among the great 
English portrdit-painters was freely ac- 
corded him. There was a disposition to 
estimate generously his gifts as an artist. 
A list was furnished of the rewards and 


dignities conferred upon him at various | 


times. Knighted by his sovereign and 
appointed serjeant-painter in ordinary, he 


was also a Chevalier of the Legion of | 


Honour in France ; a member of the Royal 
Academy of London, of the Imperial 


Academy of Vienna, and also of the | 


academies of Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Bologna, and Turin. Concerning the de- 


tails of his private life little was stated ; | 
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mention was made, however, of his un- 
varying amiability of character and finished 
courtesy of manner. It was said further 
that he had been at all times a liberal 
patron of the Fine Arts, and was renowned 
for the generous encouragement and assist- 
ance he had afforded to youthful and 
aspiring talent. The fact that, notwith- 
standing the popularity he had long en- 
joyed, and his large professional earnings, 
he had died in circumstances of some 
embarrassment, wasattributed to the muni- 
ficence of his disposition, and the excessive 
liberality of his charitable donations. 

Of the wife who wept her dead husband, 
of the son who had lost a father, no word 
was said. 


CHAPTER LXXII. BY WAY OF EPILOGUE. 


ArTeR some months spent in travel 
abroad, I had returned home to take up 
my abode again at the old farm-house, for 
@ season. 

Why did my steps turn towards Pur- 
rington church? Well, the truth is, that 
I knew Rachel was to be found there. 
She, too, had been away for a while— 
visiting friends in London, and receiving 
at their hands, as I understood, some 
salvage from the wreck of her father’s 
estate. But she could not long be spared ; 
her presence had become so indispensable 
to my mother, whose health for some time 
past had been but ailing and infirm. So 
she had come back, and, out of her old 
fondness for occupation and beneficence, 
had undertaken the instruction of a class 
of village children, assembled two or three 
times a week in the vestry. So I had 
walked to Purrington to meet her and 
accompany her home again. 

As I passed through the churchyard, I 
noted that fresh flowers had been strewn 
upon poor Tony’s grave. 

The church-door was open. I entered 
and passed up the aisle, stopping to study 
once more the dim old fresco above the 
chancel-arch, which, ever since I could 
remember anything, had possessed for me 
such potent attraction. It was much the 
same to me now as it had ever been—veiled, 
indistinct, inscrutable, with clouds of 
crimson and blue, flecks of gold, and mere 
suggestions of outline. I could compre- 
hend it no more than of old—less, perhaps : 
for childish fancy no longer came to help 
me. 

“T often try to make out what it means,” 
said a soft sweet voice. Rachel stood 
beside me. 





An‘ autumn sun shed rays of bright 
warm orange light upon the wall. 

** Sometimes it seems all so clear to me; 
and then again, sometimes, I can under- 
stand nothing of it. But surely there, 
high up, do you see Duke ? is across, with 
a golden glory about it. And is not this 
a crown of taorns? May it not be an 
allegory of Life, Duke? Are not these 
good angels and interceding saints? And 
here dark clouds—shronding strange forms, 
that may be Sin, and Suffering, and 
Despair? But see above them nobler 
figures—that seem to soar, and yet. to lead 
on, and invite by their example—Religion, 
perhaps—or this, with trailing draperies, 
to which I fancy I see hands clinging, 
might be Hope—and this Love—might it 
not be so, Duke ? ‘But all isso clouded 
the poor picture has been so badly treated, 
one can but guess at what the painter 
meant. That’s true of Life, too, perhaps. 
Is not that Love,Duke? Or is it only an 
idle fancy of mine? There, the sunshine’s 
gone, and I see nothing now, but mist, and 
spots, and obscurity. Yet I know there’s 
meaning behind. And there’s always Love 
in the world—that we may not doubt.” 

We passed out of the church and stood 
just beyond the dark shadow of the great 
yew-tree. 

“ Always Love in the world,” I repeated. 
** Does it never lie buried in the grave? ” 

“Can it ever wholly die? Tor a while 
it changes, and turns to sorrow.” 

** And sorrow fades ?” 

“Yes, it needs must. Yet it does not 
depart from us. We could not wish that 
—for sorrow is indeed something to prize. 
It teaches us so much—to endure—to trust 
—to believe. But why do I tell this to 
you who know it allso wellalready? For 


| you have sorrowed deeply, Duke, have 


you not? you and yours. To lament— 
but not to repine—is not that our simple 
duty? And Hope comes to our aid—and 
the beautiful world spreads out before us 
to comfort and cheer—assuring us that 
there is work to do and a life to live here 
and hereafter. How lovely the fields look 
with the golden sun shining fully on them ! 
How peaceful it is here! What a soft 
sweet breeze blows over the down!” 

We stood for a moment in silence beside 
Tony’s grave. Then we moved to the lytch 
gate, and remained there awhile looking 
out, over the brook towards Purrington. 

Something in the tender tranquillity of 
the scene — something I derived from 
Rachel’s words, spoken as they had been 
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with the utmost simplicity of thought, | woula be home again. I began to think, 


maoved and encouraged me towards a step I 
had long contemplated, yet feared to take. 

Yet sooner or later 1 knew it must be 
taken. I nerved myself to take it then— 
with a suddenness that was a matter of 
wonder to me at the time, and for a long 
while afterwards. 

And then I told her as simply and 
briefly as I could—but indeed it was not a 
very convenient time for picking and 
choosing forms of expressions—how dear 
she was to me, how long and how fondly 
I had loved her. And I besought her to 
become my wife. 

She seemed startled, frightened even. 
For a moment I feared that I had forfeited 
her good opinion, that I had shocked her 
by the suddenness of my address: that 
indeed she thought almost scornfully of 
me for loving her, her estimate of her own 
worth being so modest. Then came a 
quivering smile upon her lips, a bright 
flush upon her cheeks, her eyes sparkled 
beneath their trembling lids ; she leant her 
head upon my breast; her soft little hand 
nestled in mine; and I knew that she was 
wor. I kissed her for the first time. 

When did you first begin to love me! * 
she asked presently. 

“From the first moment of my seeing 

ou.” 

“Ts that true, Duke? But it 1s true; 
because you say it, and because I like to 
think it true.” 

“And you, Rachel, dearest—you began to 
think of me, and to care for me—when ?” 

“* My dear, I liked you from the first— 
when you came into the drawing-room in 
Golden-square—what a while ago! You 
remember ?”’ 

“Of course Iremember. Can I ever for- 
get? And when did the liking turntolove?” 

“ How can I tell you? Does one ever 
know that? I lked—I could not own 
even to myself—I did not dare, I was too 
much ashamed—that I loved! But when 
you went away—you will never know how 
my heart sank within me. And when 
letters came from you—with just a sweet 
little message to me—or hint of remem- 
brance of me—squeezed in at the end, now 
and then x 

“ Always, Rachel.” 

“Well ‘always—it was always, my 
dear—lI was in a fever till I knew how you 
were—what you were doing—when you 





to fear, then, that I loved you. For how 
was I to know that you cared for me ? ” 

“You might have been sure. But, first, 
you began to like me for Tony’s sake ? ” 

“Of course. You were so kind to him, 
and my poor boy loved you so.” 

“ And then, afterwards ? ” 

** Don’t ask me; for how can I answer ? 
I liked you—I loved you for his sake— 
for mine, for your own. What does it 
matter? I love you, Duke; you may be 
sure of that, and you are sure. [ love 
you—because I love you. Surely, you 
don’t want a better reason ? ” 

After that we turned homewards, walk- 
ing quietly, and I must say very slowly, 
over the down to the farm. 

From a far-off field, old Reube, pitch- 
ing hurdles as usual, hailed us and waved 
his hat wildly in the air. It was mere 
chance. Hecould have known nothing of 
what had happened. Certainly he could 
not have seen me kiss Rachel as I helped 
her over the stile. Yet it was a pleasant 
tribute to my happiness, of which, indeed, 
all nature seemed to be thoroughly aware. 
Never did the sun set more brilliantly and 
| joyously upon a more superb landscape. 
The very birds knew it, the dogs in the 
yard, the cattle in the meadows, and 
even, I do believe, the pigs in their sties. 

My mother met us at the garden-gate, 
her pale worn face lit up with smiles and 
congratulations. She knew all, long before 
we came near enough to tell her. 

My uncle upset his snuff-box in his 
haste to pat me on the back, shake hands 
with me, and clasp Rachel in his arms. 

We were all very happy. 


And so I close these passages in the life 
of Youre Mr. Nigurinea.e. 

Other trials and troubles and grave ex- 
periences I underwent—for what human || 
life has ever been without these? But || 
further there is no need for me to recount. 

Throughall, my beloved Rachel was bymy 
side, ever cheering and sustaining me with 
her tender love, her firm faith, the unex- 
ampled sweetness and purity of her nature. 
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DR. ROOKES 
ANTILANCET 


All who wish to preserve health, and thus | 
rolong: life, should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti- | 
ANCET,” or Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine, | 
which can be had Gratis from any Chemist, or | 
ost free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Concern- | 
ing this book, which contains 168 pages, the late 
eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed : | 
“ Tt will be an incalculable boon to every person | 


CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


1s SPECIALLY recomMEenpDED 
BY SEVERAL EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND BY 


DR. ROOKE, Scarborough. 


Author of the “‘ Anti-Lancet.” It has been used with the 
most signal success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night Sweats, y+ es of 
Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all affections of Ke 

and Chest. 

Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
spectable Chemists, and wholesale by JAS. M 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

*.* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 


* 


and lls. each, by all re- 
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** Diseases of the Lungs, and Air Vessels, a copy of which 


KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT 


DESTROYING POWDER, 
As supplied to H.M.’s Government Clothing Depét. 
HIS Powder is quite harmless to animal life, but is unrivalled in 
destroying Fireas, Bucs, Bgeeries, Moras in furs, and every other 
species of Insect. May be obtained from all Chemists, in Packets, 1s. and 
2s. 6d. each, or free by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from THOMAS KEATING, 
ST. T. PAUL'S AUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


-_KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance and 
taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering the only 

certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. It isa per. 
fectly safe and mild preparation, gg is especially adapted for children. 
Sold by all Druggists, in Tins, 1s. 1¥4d., or by post, 15 Stamps, from 
THOS. KEATING, St. Paul’s Churehy ard, "London. 


who can read and think.” 
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PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, & BATTERIES 


A self-applicale curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it bas an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures Gaily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM. NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NEKVOUS DEBILITY, and Functiona! Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies nave failed. 


A few of the daily jincreasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet ‘“‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


THE CHEQUE BANK, LIMITED, 


OFFICES: PALL MALL EAST, AND 124, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


The GUARANTEE FUND of £100,000 CONSOLS has been invested in the names of the following 
TRUSTEES. 
Rozsgrt Dateuisn, Esq., M.P. | Corupert E. Evxison, Esq., J.P. | Samugn Moriey, Esq., M.P. | W. H. Surrn, Esq., M.P. 
The cheques of the Cheque Bank supply a new, safe, and universally applicable method of paying and transmitting 
small amounts of £10 and under. 
Each cheque will bear stamped on its face the maximum amount for which it can be filled up, but the maximum 
a must be previously deposited, and thus no account can be overdrawn. All cheques are crossed and payable only 
order. 
The cheques are es in books of ten each, costing 1s., being 10d. Government duty, and 2d. Bank commission. 
APPLICATIONS FOR CHEQUE BOOKS to ‘be made at the offices above, or at any of the following Bankers, where 
the funds of the Cheque Bank will be deposited :— 
Tur Bank or ENGLAND ; and WEsTERN DimspaLe, Fow.ipr, Barnarp, & Co. | 
Brancu. HERRIEs, "FARQUHAR, & Co. 
Giyn, Miiis, Currigz, & Co. Jay Cooke, McCuLioca, & Co. 
ALYXANDERS, Cunuirres, & Co. National Bank. 
ALLIANCE BANK, Luurrep. Nationat ProvinciaAL BANK oF 
Crry Bank. ENGLAND. Union Bank oF ScoTLanp. 
ConsoLipaTED Bank, Liwirep. Ransom, Bouveriz, & Co NaTIONAL Bank or ScoTLAND. 
Additions to this list will be published from time to time. 





R. Twinine & Co. 
WituiaMs, Deacon, & Co. 


MANCHESTER AND County Bank. 
MANCHESTER AND Satrorp Bank. 
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The Manufacturers publicly guarantee that all Canisters covered with 
their well-known Red and Yellow Labels contain nothing but the 
pure Flour of Mustard, of a quality caleulated to maintain the 
reputation acquired by their firm during the past 130. years. 





Robinson’s Patent 


Groats and Barley 


These Preparations have been before the Public for more than Half- 
a-Century, and on account of their purity and nutriment are 
much esteemed as diets for the infant, the invalid, and the aged. 





KINGSFORD’S 


Osweco Corn FLour 


The Original Article. 





Keen, Rosinson, Betivitte, & Co. 
Purveyors to HM. the Queen and H.R. the Prince of Wales. 





- The above well-known Articles can be obtained of most Famiiy Grocers 
and Italian Warehotisemen throughout the Kingdom, 
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